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AMONG the. cultivators of general learning, and parti- 
cularly among the votaries of the hiftoric Mufe, the /iterati of 
North-Britain have acquired a diftinguithed rank. So ftudi- 
oufly have they attended to the department of -hiftory, and 
with fuch fuccefs have their efforts been crowned, that the 
Scots who have appeared in that walk within the laft fifty 
years, may juftly be pronounced fuperior to the natives of 
England who have flourifhed as hiftorians during the fame pe- 
riod, with the fole exception, perhaps, of the celebrated Gib- 
bon. The individuals to whom we allude are fo well known, 
that it is wnneceflary to pafticularife their names. In the 
fplendid lift many perfons may be difpofed to include the name 
of Somerville, who, before he produced the work which now 
calls for our notice, had rifen to eminence as an hiftorical 
writer. His former work * has been honoured with great 
approbatien ; and, though lhe may be deemed partial to the 
memory of king William, his general accuracy of ftatement 
and remark will not be controverted. 

The prefent work is dedicated to his majefty, not withcut 
permiffion. The addrefs, which is very fhort, contains allu- 
fions to the national danger, and the critical ftate of affairs. 

In the preface, the writer mentions the fources from which 
he compiled his hiftory. Befides the moft valuable printed 
materials, he was favoured by diftinguifhed friends with a va- 
riety of manufcripts, illuftrative of the reign of queen Anne. 
It was his intention to have publifhed a feparate volume, com- 
prehending a felection of important papers ; but, on reflecting 
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that the times were unfriendly to literary productions, he con 
tented himfelf with printing a few vouchers as an appendix to 
the volume before us. No blame is imputable to him for a 
dereliétion of his purpofe, as the allegation of an inaufpicious 
period: is evidently well-founded, 

Among the papers which our author had opportunities of 
infpecting, were various official records; many volumes of 
original manufcripts collected by the duke of Shrewfbury ; 
copies of letters from lord Godelphin and other eminent per- 
fons, preferved in the library of the earl of Hardwicke ; the 
unpublifhed obfervations of fir John Clerk (who was a mem- 
ber of the Scotifh parliament when the union was in agita- 
tion) ; and other ftores of intelligence. 

Many hiftorians, from a want of acquaintance with the mi- 
litary art, have been confufed and inaccurate in the detail of 
warlike tranfactions. ‘To remedy this defeét, Dr. Somerville 
fubmitted his marrative of the incidents of the different cam- 
paigns in the reign of Anne, to the {crutiny of fome military 
friends, who were alfo converfant in literature; and their 
amendments and additions, he informs us, were fufficiently 
important to be effentially contributory to the improvement of 
thofe parts of the volume. 

Our author properly ftates the caufes and motives which 
induced queen Anne, notwithftanding the mildneis of her dif- 
pofition, to enter with {pirit into a war with France. He alfo 
makes juft obfervations on the views of her allies, and on her 
intetefts compared with thofe of the emperor and the Dutch. 

His remarks on the character of the firft parliament con- 
voked by Anne, may be quoted and praifed as impartial and 
judicious. . 


‘ Of any unfavourable difpofition to the houfe of Hanover, the 
firft parliament of: queen Anne cannot be accufed; and fome of 
the ftrongeft fecurities for the prote{tant fucceflion were propofed 
and ratified during its exiftence. Having approved of the war, the 
commons voted liberal fupplies for carrying it on, and purfued wife 
meatures for ftrengthening the grand alliance, by encouraging and 
ratifying treaties with the powers who had acceded to it, and by 
requiring the original parties concerned to perform their ftipula- 
tions. They at the fame time difcovered a laudable refpeét for the 
intereft of their conftituents, by inquring into abufe:, and controll- 
ing unneceffary profufion in the public expenditure. ‘This was the 
fum of their merit. 

‘ Some of the meafures, purfued by the commons in every feffion 
of the firft parliament of the queen, were precipitate, partis], vio- 
Jent, and not lefs inconfiftent with political difcretion than liberal 
fentiment. The Tories began their career, in the confidence of 
having the’ exclufive patronage of the fovereigu ; and the miniftry 
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was compofed principally of their adherents. Prefuming upon 
thefe advantages, they were determined to lofe no time, and to 
fcruple at no means, for accomplifhing the irretrievable depreffion 
of their antagonifts. The bill againft occafional conformity ; the 
general tenor of their {fpeeches in fupport of it ; their obftinate per- 

. feverance in that meafure; the unconftitutional attempt to con- 
{train the confent of the upper houfe by tacking it to the fupply ; 
and their ftretching privilege, to the infringement of law; exhibit 
ftriking examples of the arrogance, the bigotry, and arbitrary fpirit 
which charaéterifed the Tories in the day of power. 

‘ The hiftory of this parliament affords an example of the wif- — 
dom and ufefulnefs of the feveral balances with which our confti- 
tution is furnifhed, and particularly of the falutary influence of that 
member of the legiflature, which is fixed and unchangeable, for 
controlling the irregularities and exceffes of the reprefentative body, 
more liable to precipitation and violence, from the limitation and 
dependence of its power. If the moderation, the vigilance, and 
feafonable zeal of the lords had not reftrained and thwarted the 
impetuofity and ufurpation of the commons in this parliament, 
the beft fruits of the revolution might have been blafted, and an 
arbitrary faction, not lefs dangerous than an arbitrary monarch, 
riveted in the feat of government. The outrage of the Tories 
deftroyed their reputation and influence. The fober part of the 
nation took alarm; the people diftrufted them; the queen was in- 
timidated; and forfvok, for a feafon, the party which had her early 


favour.’ Pe. 7Qe 


He takes occafion, in the hiftory of the year 1705, to trace 
the origin of the convocation; and we do not perceive any 
mis-{tatement in that retrofpect. When he treats of the came 
paign of 1706, he finds great difficulty in reconciling the dif+ 
ferent accounts of the battle of Ramillies ; but he feems to 
have given as good a fketch of it as could be expected. The 
humanity of the Britifh general to thofe who then became his 
prifoners, our hiftorian thus applauds : 


“* © The humanity which the duke of Marlborough exercifed to- 
wards the unhappy perfons, who fell under his power by the fate of 
war, reflects the higheft horour upon his character. His conduct 
in this refpect is the more praife-worthy, becaufe it was unufual at 
that period: and, to his example, pofterity i is indebted for the ine 
trodu¢tion of a more refined tendernefs in the intercourfe of hoftile 
armies, which has greatly alleviated the unavoidable calamities of 


war.’ P. 134. 


The ftate of North-Britain from the union of the two 
£ crowns to that of the kingdoms, is very unfavourably men- 
tioned. From the period “of the former event, the biltory of 
Scotland 
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‘ exhibits a gradual tendency to national depreffion, which, at 
the acceflion of queen Anne, had reached an extremity almoft in- 
capable of any ageravation or redrefs, Science and literature lan- 
guifhed ; commerce, manufactures, anid population declined ; lux- 
ury, from the example of a more opuleat neighbourhood, advanced 
with rapid fteps among the higher ranks. The fpecie of the coun- 
try was drained; and poverty, like a gangrene, had overfpread the 
whole body of the people. ‘Thofe fond {peculations of commercial 
opulence, which had buoyed up the hopes of the Scots, after having 
been fairly tried, had not only proved abortive and ruinous, but af- 
forded a mortifying evidence to the nation, of its utter incapacity, in 
its prefent ftate of dependence, to profecute effectual meafures for 
the removal of impending grievances, or the improvement of its fu- 
ture condition. For, though the difefters of the Darien company 
might primarily arife from the ignorance and prefumption of its 
projectors; yet there could be no doubt of their having been both 
accelerated and heightened by the unkind interference and over- 
ruling influence of Englifh counfels. Was it not demonfirable, 
from the whole feries of traniactions relative to that bufinefs, that 
the national fovereignty, of which the Scots fo proudly vaunted, 
was nothing more than an empty phantom, fince William had been 
conftrained, by the importunity of the Enelifh parliament, to cane 
cel thofe very meafures which had obtained his fanction as king of 
Scotland? While the political union between the two nations was 
fo loofe and defeétive, it was natural for the court of England to 
keep a jealous eye upon Scotland, ard io fufpect, that, if ever fhe 
acquired riches and power, they would be employed in fchemes 
dangerous to the conftitution of the more profperous kingdom. 
The part which the Scots had aéted, during the civil war in Eng- 
land, under the reign of Charles the Firft, afforded an inftruétive 
proof of the effects to be dreaded from its interpofition in times of 
public commotion; and the remembrance of this was the occafion 
of cramping the trade and refources of Scotland, as well as of fo- 
reign nations, by the navigation a¢t, after the reftoration of Charles 
the Second. By that aét, the Scots found themfelves precluded 
from many benefits which they had formerly enjoyed in common 
with the fubjeéts of the fame fovereign; and were cut off from 
the hope of maintaining, in future, an increafing proportion to 
the fortune and profperity of a people with whom they were fo 
intimately connected by political intereft and focial intercourfe. 

* Together with the decline of trade and manufaétures, the repu- 
tation and honour of Scotland had faded, in confequence of a real, 
though difguifed fubordination to the neighbouring kingdom. Pre- 
vious to the junction of the crowns, her alliance had been courted 
by the principal ftates on the continent, and her interefts regarded 
in the formation of every important treaty there. But now, while 
her dignity was eclipfed by the fuperior luftre of the. monarchy to 
which fhe had become an appendage, fhe was not fo much as 
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named in the courfe of thofe foreign tranfaétions, which affected 
her intereft in common with that of England. As if it had been 
on purpofe to notify, to diftant courts, the infignificance into which 
fhe had funk, no Scotfman. was employed in any embafly, or per- 
mitted to be prefent when the foreign ambaffadors were admitted to 
an audience ih the court of London.’ p. 147. 


The progrefs of the f{cheme of incorporative unign is well 
related ; and the good effects of it are acknowledged. But, ot 
the parliamentary debates which preceded the adoption of it, 
we expected to have found a longer account. 

The liberality of the queen to the German refugees, and the 
kindnefs of many of her fubjects to thofe emigrants, are con- 
trafted with the condu& of others on the fame occafion, in the 
following extract. 


‘ If any apology be ne¢eflary for moralizing, in a work profef- 
fedly hiftorical, that apology will be fuggefted by the unpleafant 
tranfition of fenfations which arife from purfuing the fequel of an 
event fo confonant to the nobleft feelings of the heart. A more 
fhocking example of the venom of political rancour can hardly be 
imagined, than what was at this time difplayed by the leaders of a 
difappointed fa@tion *, who not only put the moft odious conftruc- 
tion upon the charity patronifed by their antagonifts, but laboured, 
with a malignant fpite, to expofe the unhappy objects of it to the 
perfecution of a mifguided populace. “They were compared to the 
locufts of old, fent in the wrath of heaven to confume the fruits of 
a fertile land; and to confign its guilty inhabitants to want and de- 
ftruction. It was faid, that they had been imported by the mini- 
fters, to eat up the bread and the harveft of the induftrious natives, 
that, by breaking their fpirits, they might become a prey to the ty- 
ranny of their oppreffors; and that the naturalization bill was in- 
tended to pave the way for thofe guefts, to commit legalized depre- 
dation upon Britifh fubjeéts. The immediate reduction of the price 
of labour, in the field and in mannfaétures, occafioned by fuch a 
fudden increafe of induftrious workmen, rendered the lower ranks 
more fufceptible of every mifreprefentation to the prejudice of the 
poor ftrangers; and at length provoked fuch open rudenefs and 
infult, as rendered it unfafe for them to remain in the country. The 
greateft part of them were tranfported to the Englith colonies; fe- 
veral to Ireland ; and fome, who were fufpected of being Roman 
catholics, were fent back into Holland.’ p. 366, : 


Much has been iaid of the violent {chemes propofed by the 
Whig leaders, when the Tories had driven them from the 
helm. Dr. Somerville admits, that fome of the moft profii- 
gate members of the party might fuggeft ‘ defperate projects ;’ 
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bur he is unwilling to implicate the leaders in the guilt of ap- 
proving fuch fchemes. 


‘ It has been reprefented, that the whig junto, finding all open 
endeavours to obftruét the peace ineffectual, had, in concert with 
count Gallas, de Buys, and baron Bothmar, entered into a confpi- 
racy to place the elector of Hanover immediately upon the throne ; 
that to pave the way for this, he fhould be placed at the head of the 
imperial army ; that the duke of Marlborough, if continned in the 
command of the Englifh troops, fhould draw together two or three 
thoufand men to the neighbourhood of the metropolis, and make 
himfelf mafter of the perfo of the queen, while an infurreétion of 
the mob was to be encouraged upon the anniverfary of the gun- 
powder-plot, when it was intended to burn the effigies of the devil, 
the pope, and the pretender. This plan having been rendered ab- 
ortive by the vigilance of the magiftrates, a new infurrection was 
projected upon the queen’s birth-day, which afforded a lefs fufpi- 
cious occafion for afiembling the people. Another plan for the 
fame purpofe is alfo faid to have been agitated. <A few defperate 
perfons, devoted to the whigs, were inftigated to begin mifchief in 
the way of nocturnal frolic, to be gradually improved into fangui- 


-nary violence, and direéted againft the leading men in adminiftra- 


tion. Prince Eugene was invited to London for the purpofe of 
abetting confpiracy; and, after his arrival, difcovered an inclination 
to go begond the violence of his friends. For he propofed to fet 
fire to the metropolis in different places; and that in the midft of 
the confufion, the duke of Marlborough fhould appear at the head 
of a party in arms; poffefs himfelf of the tower, the bank, the ex- 
chequer ; feize the perfon of the queen, diffolve the prefent parlia- 
ment, and call a new one to inquire into the treachery of the mini- 
fters. 

‘ Thefe feveral facts, though confidently afferted both by earlier 
and, later hiftorians, are not fupported with fufficient evidence to in= 
duce the belief of any perfon, difengaged from the influence of party 
prejudice. The apprehenfions of the tory minifters, concerning 
the violent Proceedings of their antagonifts, before they were even 
fuppofed to exift, inclined them to put the worft conftruétion upon 
the confultations and intrigues of the whigs after they aétually hap- 
pened; and, upon frivolous proofs, to accufe them of the moft atro- 
cious de figns. In every party, individuals are to be found, who are 
capable. of conceiving and recommending the moft defperate pro- 
jets to forward their own ambitious Views ; and when fuch have 
tranfpired, it is too common to implicate, in their guilt, perfons of 
nore refpectable charadter, with whom they have been politically 
gonnected. * Pp. 477. 


He difcuffes, with fome ability; the merits of the treaty of 
Utrecht, and pronounces this decifion :° 
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‘ Upon the whole, after a near furvey of the articles and me- 
rits of the peace of Utrecht, it appears to have been deficient and 
cenfurable, from its difproportion to the fuccefs of the war, more 
than from its having fallen fhort of the ends of the grand alliance,’ 
P. 500. 

In drawing the charaGer of queen Anne, he {peaks of her 
conduct towards her father, in a palliative ftrain. 


* We ought not to overlook thofe peculiar circumftances in her 
fituation, which afford fome apology for the- fufpenfion of natural. 
affection, though they do not amountto a juftification of it. The 
- habit of a blind deference to the advice of lord and lady Churchill, 
and a confcientious anxiety for the proteftant religion, expofed to 
the extremity of danger, {tified the emotions of filial tendernefs, in a 
moment of fingular agitation and perplexity, and precipitated her 
into an action, which would have been inexcufable, if it had been 
the refult of cool deliberation, and originated from motives of in- 
tereft and ambition.’ Pp. §70. 


That grandeur is not a juft criterion of happinefs, is well 
illuftrated from the example of Anne. 


* We behold a nation rifing, under her aufpices, to the fummit 
of profperity. While fignal fuccefs crowned her military exertions 
abroad, agriculture, commerce, manufactures, fcience, and litera- 
ture, advanced, with rapid fteps, at home; every event, and every 
improvement, which contribute to the opulence, the power, and the 
renown of’a nation, diftinguifh the reign of queen Anne, as the 
moft propitious and brilliant recorded in the annals of Britain. But 
when we follow this princefs into retirement, and furvey the inci- 
dents of her private life, what a contrafted fcene difclofes itfelf to 
view; and how much are we ftruck with the wide difiinétion be- 
tween external grandeur, and perfonal felicity!" p, 571. 





‘ The poffeffion of a crown, held upon the condition of ratifying 
the degradation and exile of her own family, muft have coft her 
many a pang, which fhe durft not impart to the moft confidential 
friends. While looked up to as the firft potentate in Europe, and 
loaded with congratulations upon the fuccefs of her arms, fhe was a 
flave in her own houfe; and fubjeéted to daily affronts and morti- 
fications, from the infollence and ufurpations of her fervants. 
Emancipated, at length, from her chains, fhe only entered upon a 
new fcene of vexation and trial; and all her remaining days were 
embittered by the jealoufies of her people, the turbulence of faction, - 
and the contentions and outrage of a diftraéted cabinet.’ pP. 571. 


In the differtation annexed to the_hiftory, the writer delibe- 
rately confiders the allegations and the oe et of thofe who 
thought the proteftant fucceffion in danger, and enters into all 
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the citcumftances of that remarkable difpute. He endeavours 
to prove, that | 


‘ there was no plan concerted or agreed to by thestory minifters, 
colleftively, in the laft years of the queen, for defeating the protef+ 
tant fettlement; that there is no evidence in fupport of any charge, 
to the fame effect, againft individuals who were in truft under go- 
vernment; that, with refpeét to the cafe of the premier, [the earl 
of Oxsford].though fpecious at firft view, it fails upon thorough 


inyveftigation ; and that he ftands acquitted by the explicit tefti- 


mony of witneffes, whofe authority is decifive in the point at if- 
fue.’ P. 592. 


The queen herfelf appears to haye been friendly to the caufe 
of the pretender ; but her timidity was too great to fuffer her 
to take any decifive meafures to the prejudice of the proteftant 
heir. Dr. Somerville, however, feems to think, that, if her 
life had been protraéted, fhe might have been ftimulated to 
act with fpirit againfl the houfe of Hanover. : 


¢ What the confequence might have been, if the queen had fur- 
vived, is merely a matter of conjecture; but we may pronounce, 
with fome degree of affurance, that the proteftant intereft would 
have been expcfed to more certain and to more imminent dangers, 
than ever had threatened it before at any period fince the revolu- 
tion. ‘The prefence of the electoral prince, which he could no 
longer decline, but at the rifk of exhaufting the patience and lofing 
the affections of his beft friends, inftead of a liftlefinefs and indif. 
ference to his intereft, which was the utmoft that could have been 
expected from the queen, might have roufed hatred and refentment 
againft him. In the confli€ and diftraétion of paflions, one fear 
might have prevailed againft another. She fhrunk from the danger 
of altering the fucceffion ; but contequences not lefs difirefsful re- 
fulted from the prefence of the fucceflor. Had that happened, her 
remaining days muft have been coniigned to mortification and in- 
fult; and perhaps her life expofed to danger from violent meafures, 
to haften the acceffion ef the heir who had the fuffrages of the peo- 
pie. Under thefe imprefiions, the inviting her brother to England, 
and the making a declaration. in his favour, might have appeared 
the fafeft alternative fhe could embrace. The competitor, who was 
fir upon the fpot, weuld certainly have poffeffed great advantage in 
the ftruggle.’ Pp. 595. : } 


‘The Appendix contains an abftra& of the treaty of union, 


‘letters from the duke of Marlborough, lord Godolphin, lord 


Helifax, general Stanhope, Sheffield duke of Buckingham, &c.' 
‘The execution of this work will not diminifh the reputation 
which the author had before acquired. It exhibits indifputable 
inarks of great care and attention, and of an eager defire of 
difcovering the truth, It difplays the requifites of impartiality 
; i < ; 
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and moderation, and a regard for that liberty which is con- 
fiftent with regular government. The ftyle is not free from 
‘ Scoticifms and inaccuracies: but it is generally precife, and 
fometimes nervous and dignified, though it has not the fplendor 
of the language of Gibbon or the elegance which adorns the 
pages of Robertfon. 


— 





A Survey of the Turkifh Empire. By W.. Eton, Ef. many 
Years Refident in Turkey and in Ruffia.s 8vo.. 8s. 
Boards. Cadeli and Davies. 17098. , 


THIS work, which would at any time have attratted at- 
tention, is now rendered particulariy interefting by the cir- 
cumftances which have involved Turkey in the difturbances 
of Europe. The fituations which the author held, as a conful 
in ‘Turkey, andas a fecretary to his majefty’s miffion in Ruffia, 
afforded him opportunities, enjoyed by few writers, of ac- 
quaintiag himfelf with the politics and interefts of both coun- 
tries. A book thus important, and coming from fuch autho- 
rity, ftrongly claims the notice of the public. 

The firft circumftance which ftrikes us in contemplating 
the Turkith empire is ‘ the divifion of the political body into 
conquerors and conquered, oppreffors and opprefled.’ The li- 
beral fpirit of the Romans, by introducing their arts among 
fubjugaied nations, made ample amends to them for the lofs of 
independence. But where-ever the Turks have conquered, they 
have introduced fervitude, ignorance, and mifery. 


‘ Every raya (that is, every fubjec&t who is not of the Mahome- 

dan religion) is allowed only the cruel alternative of death or tri- 
bute; and even this isarbitrary in the breaft of the conqueror. The 
very words of the formulary, given to their Chriftian fubjects on 
paying the capitation tax, import, that the fum of money received, 
is taken as a compenfation for being permitted to wear their heads 
that year. : 
_ ¢ The infulting diftin@tion of Chriftian and Mahomedan is car- 
ried to fo great 2 length, that even the minutia of drefs are rendered 
fubjeéts of reftriftion. A Chriftian muft wear only clothes and 
head-dreffes of dark colours, and fuch as Turks never wear, with 
flippers of black leather, and muft paint his houfe black, or dark 
brown. The leaft violation of thefe frivolous and difgufting regu- 
lations is punifhed with death. Nor-is it at all uncommon for a 
Chriftian to have his bead {truck off in the ftreet for indulging ina 
little more foppery of drefs than the fultan or vizir, whom he may 
meet incognito, approves. 

«If a Chriftian ftrikes a Mahomedan, he is moft commonly put 
to death on the fpot, or, at leaf, ruined by fires, and feverely ba- 


tinadoed ; if he firikes, though by accident, a fherif (or emir as 
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they are called in Turkifh, i. e. a defcendant of Mahomed, who 
wear green turbans) of which there are thoufands in fome cities, it 
is death without remiffion. 

¢ The teftimony of Chriftians is little regarded in courts of juf- 
tice; at beft, two teftimonies are but confidered as one, and are even 
overborne by that of a fingle Mahomedan, if reputed at all an ho- 
neft man. 

‘ The Chriftians can build no new church, and not without 

eat fums obtain a licence even to repair old ones. _ If a Maho- 
medan kills a Chriftian, he is generally only fined. At Conftanti- 
nople indeed they are (on account of the police neceflary in the ca- 
pital) fometimes punifhed with death, according to the circum- 
ftances of the cafe, but always if attended with robbery, or by {fe- 
cret aflaffination in his houfe or on the highway, or in any man- 
ner fo as to difturb the police, which is properly the crime that is 
punifhed. 

‘Sultan Muftafa, father of Selim, the prefent grand feignior, 
when he mounted the throne, propofed to put to death all the Chrif- 
tians in the whole empire; and was with difficulty difluaded from 
doing it, on the ground of the lofs of capitation. This prince, 
however, in the courfe of his reign, appeared to be actuated by a 
Jove of the ftricteft juftice. What muft that religion and thofe 
principles be, which could induce a ju‘ , at leaft a well-intentioned 
man, to maffacre whole provinces of defencelefs fubjeéts!’ p. 104, 


The infolence of Turkith vanity is truely ridiculous. When 
the fucceffes of Louis XIV. over the Spaniards were in- 
timated to the vizir, he replied, ‘ What care I whether the 
dog eat the hog, or the hog eat the dog, fo that the interefts of 
my fovereign profpeg?? When a royal marriage was an- 
nounced from the French court, the anfwer was —‘< that the 
Sublime Porte did not trouble itfelf about the union of one hog 
with another’. Mr. Eton prefents us with a curious lift of the 
epithets by which the Turks diftinguifh nations of a different 
religion from their own, ‘The moft decent is that of cheefe- 
mongers, applied to the Dutch. The Englith they call athe- 
ifts ; a term of reproach which they will now perhaps apply 
to their Gallic foes. A ftriking inftance of the contempt in 
which they hold all foreigners, is given in the following anec- 
dote, of which our author was a witnefs. 


* A Turkifh prifoner of Ochacof, meeting at Cherfon, where he 
had liberty to walk about the town without reftraint, a Ruffian of- 
ficer on a narrow pavement where only one perfon could pafs, and 
the ftreets. being exceedingly dirty (over the fhoes) when he was 
within a few yards of him, the Turk, as if he had been in the ftreets 
of Conftantinople, made a fign with his hand to the officer to de- 
fcend from the pavement into the dirt. This appeared to the of= 
ficer fo exceedingly ridiculous, that he burft out into.a fit of laugh. 
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ter, upon which the Turk abufed him in the groffeft language, fuch 
as is ufed to infidels in Turkey, and ftill infifted on the officer’s go- 
ing out of his way; he, not being a violent man, only beckoned to 
a foldier, who pufhed him-headlong off the pavement; to this the 
Turk fubmitted with filent refignation ; but, unluckily for him, it 
was near the houfe of the governor, who had feen and heard the 
whole; he reprimanded the fellow for his infolence, and was threat- 
ened [threatened him] with the fame treatment as the Ruffian pri- 
foners endure at Conftantinople. The Turk’s anfwer was, “ They 
are infidels, but Iam a Mahomedan,” This procured him a good 
drubbing, but he all the while hollowed [4a/loced] out, that it 
was not lawful to ftrike a mufelman; and as foon as he was fet at 
liberty, he went away fwearing vengeance againft the firft infidel 
he fhould meet when he got back to Turkey.’ p. 116, 


Every Turk will tell you, vizir or porter, at Belgrade or at 
Bagdad, that the empire was gained by the fabre, and that by 
the fabre it will be defended. Some centuries ago this was 
the boaft of the Turks; but they were then a formidable peo- 
ple, who boafted not without caufe, and threatened not with- 
out effect. When the favage and warlike fpirit of the fultans 
cherifhed the courage and fecured the obedience of the jani- 
zaries, Turkey was juftly the terror of Europe; but when 
the authority of the emperors could no longer overawe thefe 
minifters of. their defpotifm, their policy was employed with 
fuccefs in deftroying their difcipline and their power. 


¢ From the moment that the jJanizaries beheld their chief no 
longer animated with a brave and warlike fpirit, the machine of 
government was thrown into diforder; the moving power was no 
longer the {pring which fhould have direéted, and the re-aétion of 
the exterior parts toward the centre was totally deftroyed. The 
Janizaries, then, feized themfelves that power which a weak and 
cowardly fultan could not wield; they depofed their monarch, and 
placed upon the throne one in whofe valour and abilities they had 
greater confidence; but a more refined policy on the part of the 
defpot annihilated the power of thefe pretorian bands, by a fyftem 
of corruption and enervation. The moft eminent of their leaders 
were taken off, either by fecret fraud or open accufation, and their 
places fupplied by the meaneft and moft devoted creatures of the 
court, In the meanwhile the corps itfelf was baftardized and ren- 
dered contemptible by the introduétion of a herd of the vileft of 
the.people; men occupied in the loweft employments, and even 
ftained with the moft infamous crimes, who would have been for- 
merly expelled from the fervice with the greateft indignation. The 
fultans have, indeed, fucceeded in extinguifhing every {park of that 
fire which they dreaded; they have annihilated all traces of a mili- 
tary fpirit; bot they have, at the fame time, paralyzed their qwn 
hands, and left themfelves without the powers neceflary for the fup- 
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port of a defpotic government. Many of the pafhas, having Kittie 
to fear from the vengeance of the grand feignior, proceed to the 
moft violent abufes of their authority, and not unfrequently appear 
in open rebellion, The defeétion fpreads from province to pro- 
vince, and little remains, in this vaft enpire, but the fhadow of an 
union without real ftability, and of an obedience which mocks the 
grafp of fuperiority.’? pe, 28. 

At prefent, according to Mr, Eton’s computations, (and le 
founds them, he fays, “ upon the concording teitimony of fe- 
veral perfons who had the moft intimate acquaintance with 
the Turkifh army, from an application of many years,’) the 
effective Turkith forces confift of 186 400 men. As thefe 
troops are now contemptible for want of difcipline, it is only 
on numbers that the government can rely ; and even in this 
refpect the power of the Porte fails to an alarming degree. 


* It has often found it difficult to affemble 100,000 men; and, 
in 1774, with its utmoft efforts, it could only bring into the field 
142,000.  Thefe numbers too are greatly leffened by defertion. In 
1773 the Porte fent 60,000 janizaries toward Trebifond, to be em- 
barked for the Critties: where not 10,000 arrived, the reft having 
difperfed themfelves on their route.’ Pp. 67. 

The Ottoman foldiers are fierce in attack, but are con- 
founded even at a refiftance not very obftinate, and terrified 
if unexpectedly attacked by a fmall number. The cavalry 
are the beft troops of the nation, but are as much afraid of 
their own infantry as of the enemy ; for, ina defeat, the foot 
fire upon them io get their horfes and efcape more quickly. 
Mutinous, ill-difciplined, and encumbered with a fuperfluity 
of baggage, they have a bigoted diflike to innovation, which 
neceflarily prevents their improvement. 

‘Their laws of war are thofe of the moft ferocious barbarians : 
believing, from the prejudices of their religion, that they have a 
right to carry fire and {word at pleafure among the infidels, they are 
checked in their bloody career by no ideas of mercy. ‘They have 
a right, as they imagine, to put to death all their prifoners, of what- 
ever age or fex, whether they throw down their arms, capitulate, or 
by whatever method they are taken, and this right extends, not only 
to the moment of capture, but for ever afterward, unlefs the captive 
embrace the Mahomedan religion. ‘The heads of the enemy’s. fub- 
jeéts are valued by the government at a certain price, and for every 
one that 1s brought in five fequins are paid out of the treafury. This 
is frequently a fource of the greateft crimes, as it is impoflible to - 
diftinguifh the head of an enemy from that of a wretched peafant or 
unfortunate traveller, who has been affaffinated for the fake of the 
reward. It is the common cuftom after an aétion, when the grand 
¥izir returns to his tent, for the foldiers to line the path with heads 


which have been thus chopped off. 
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‘ The barbarous law of Turkith warfare, which condemns all 
their prifoners to death, is not indeed always practifed ; but it is not 
humanity which prevents it; avarice or brutal defire are the caufes 
of prolonging to the flave a miferable exiftence. At other times 
the ferocious conqueror butchers in cold blood his captive, or drags 
him along loaded with injury and. infult. Such is the faithful pic- 
ture drawn by count -Ferricres and others of the treatment of the 
Auftrian prifoners (many of them officers of diftinétion) in their 
way to Conftantinople. Thofe who fell fick on the road, or ap- 
peared incapable of being converted to the purpofes of labour, were 
cruelly mangled by the common waggoners, who chopped off the 
heads of Fonte, and maimed others from the impulfe of mere barba- 
rity; and the proceeding of the common waggoners was lawful, and 
conformable to cuftom.’ Pp. 80. 


It is to be hoped that the Turks will relinquith thefe cuf- 
toms, as they are now engaged in the caufe of religion and 
focial order. 

As a naval power, the Turks are very weak. heir fhips 
are. few ; and we may add, that they are flightly built and in- 
differently manned, They are navigated by Greeks and flaves, 
wham, on the fmalleft accident, the captain does not fcruple 
to hang 

Such is the exifting force of the Turkith empire. Its fyftem 
of finance is divided into two great branches,— the public 
treaiury or miri, and the Aa/ni or fultan’s treafury. From the 
former the expenfes of the army and navy are paid, and all 
public edifices, fortifications, &c. built and repaired. ‘The 
amount of the revenue of the public treafury, in 1776, was 
about 4,4 494.2501. fterling. The fultan’s treafury in amount 
greatly exceeds the public one ; but it contributes little to the 
national expenditure, except in time of war; and then it jis 

« generally made a creditor of the public treafury to the 
amount of its contribution.’ 

The provinces are reprefented as § diftracted, difo organifed, 
and fcarcely yielding more than a nominal obedience to the 
empire ;* and this is the ftate of fuch as are moft immediately 
conneéted with the feat of empire. In what manner thefe 
miferable provinces are governed, may be eafily imagined 
when we know that all offices are publicly fold, and that this 
fale is a branch of revenue to the fovereign. The price of 
every office is alfo greatly increafed by the bribes neceflary to 
obtain it, independent of the oftenfible fum. 


‘ Hence it is, that the pafhas fent iato the diftant provinces exert 
to the utmoft their power of extortion ; but are always outdone by 
the officers immediately below them, who, in turn, leave room for 
the ingenuity of their fubordinate agents; and the circle is only 
completed by the power cf the defpot, who, from time to time, 
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fqueezes into his own coffers the fpunge, with which this herd of 
plunderers had abforbed the property of the people.’ Pp. 55. 


Among the Turkith provinces, Greece more particularly 
excites the attention and intereft of the enlightened world. 
¢ She can no longer,’ fays Mr. Eton, ¢ fubmit to the Turkith 
yoke ; fhe pants for emancipation, and already afpires to be 
ranked among the independent ftates of Europe.’ The long 
and dreadful flavery which her inhabitants have endured, has 
not yet deftroyed all traces of their ancient charaéter. While 
the other Chriftian fubjects of the Porte have funk into brutal 
yg and fubmit to their yoke with brutal patience, the 

reeks remember their old illuftrious ftory ; their ancient 
empire is the theme of their converfation and of their popular 
fongs ; and they look forward with prepared minds to their 
deliverance. Dreadful indeed is the tyranny under which 
thefe people labour when the Turkith fleet goes annually to 


colle& the Grecian tribute. 


* It is then that the poor Greeks moft feel the weight of the iron 
{ceptre that governs them, and all the infults and oppreffion of the 
vile fatraps of the tyrant. When a fhip of che fleet arrives in a 
port, all the people who can, fly to the mountains or into the coun- 
try, others fhut themfelves up in their houfes, without daring to ftir 
out. Every one on the roads are plundered by the foldiers and 
failors of the fhips, and if they are not cut, or wounded with a piftol 
ball, or killed outright, they efteem themfelves happy ; even in the 
ftreets it is the fame. Thus the poor Greeks pay another contribu- 
tion to the fleet, which is heavier to thofe on whom it unhappily 
falls than that to the fultan. 

‘Ifa woman or a girl, or even a boy, is met by them in any 
place not immediately under the eye of their officers, or where they 
might be expofed to refiftance, they are infallibly victims to their 
brutality. In weak towns and villages this fometimes happens in 
the ftreets. The officers cannot always, and often will not reftrain 
them, except where the crime is too public, and complaint might 
be made tothe porte. The captains and officers raife contribu- 
tions for themfelves on the principal inhabitants under various pre- 
tences. The Greeks are generally prevented from complaining, 
out of fear that the next fhip which comes will take revenge. 
When the fhips of war are met at fea, they are little better than pi- 
rates to the Greeks and Ragufans.’  p. 286. 





‘ When one nation conquers another, «nd they become incorpo- 
rated, by having the fame rights, the fame religion, the fame lan-. 
guage, and by being blended together by inter-marriages, a long fe- 
ries of years renders them one people. Who can in England di- 
ftinguifh the aborigines from the Romans, Saxons, Danes, Nor- 
mans, and other foreigners? They are all Engliftmen, 
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* The Greeks were conquered by the Turks, but they were at- 
tacked (like all other nations they conquered) by them without 
provocation. It was not’a war for injury or infult, for jealoufy of 
power, or the fupport of an ally, contefts which ought to end when 
fatisfaction or fubmiffion is obtained; it was a war, having for its 
aim conqueft, and for its principle a right'to the dominion of the 
whole earth ;\ a war which afferted that all other fovereigns were 
ufurpers, and that the depofing and putting them to death was a 
facred duty. Do the laws of nations eftablifh that fuch a conqueft 
gives right of poffeflion ? They, on the contrary, declare fuch con- 
gueft ufurpation. 

‘ The conquered were never admitted by the Turks to the rights 
of citizens or fellow fubjects, unlefs they abjured their religion and 
their country ; they became flaves, and as, according to their cow- 
ardly law, the Turks have a right at all times to put to death their 
prifoners, the conquered and their pofterity for ever are obliged an- 
nhally to redeem their heads, by paying the price fet on them: they 
are excluded from all offices in the ftate. It is death for a con- 
guered Greek to marry a Turkifh woman, or even to cohabit with 
a common proftitute of that nation; they are in every refpect 


treated as enemies; they are ftill called and diftinguifhed by the 


name of their nation, and a Turk is never called a Greek, though 
his family fhould have been fettled for generations in that country. 
The teftimony of a Greek is not valid in a court of judicature, 
when contrafted with that of a Turk, They are diftinguifhed by 
a different drefs ; it is death to wear the fame apparel as a Turk ; 
even their houfes are painted of a different colour; in fine, they are 
in the fame fituation they were the day they were conquered; to- 
tally diftin& as a nation ; and they have, therefore, the fame right 
now as they then had, to free themfelves from the barbarous ufurp- 
ers of their country, whofe condué to all the nations they have 
conquered merits the eternal execration of mankind.’ p. 348. 


The memorial prefented by the Greek deputies to the late 
czarina in 1790, proves that the Greeks have not entirely loft 
their old language or their old fpirit. ° 


‘ We never afked for your treafures ;’ (they fay) * we do not 
afk for them now ; we only afk for powder and balls (which we 
cannot purchafe) and to be led to battle. We are come to offer 
our lives and fortunes, not to afk for your treafures. 

* Deign, O great emprefs! glory of the Greek faith! deign to 
read our memorial. Heaven has referved our deliverance for the 
glorious reign of Y. I. M. It is under your aufpices that we hope 


to deliver trom the hands of barbarous Mahomedans our empire, 


which they have ufurped, and our patriarchat and our holy religion, 
which they have infulted; to free the defcendants of Athens and 
Lacedemon from the tyrannic yoke of ignorant favages, under 
which groans a natien whofe genius is not ex@inguifhed; a nation 
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which glows with the love of liberty ; which the iron yoke of bar- 


 barifm has not vilified; which has conftantly before its eyes the 


images of its ancient heroes, and whofe example animates its warri- 
ors even to this day. 

* Our fuperb ruins {peak to our eyes, and tell us of our ancient 
grandeur; our innumerable ports, our beautiful country, the hea- 
vens which {mile on us all the year, the ardour of our youth, and 
even of our decrepid elders, tell us that nature is not lefs propitious 
to us than it was to our fore-fathers.’ Give us for a fovereign your 
grandfon Conftantine; it is the wifh of our nation (the family of 
our emperors is extinét) and we fhall become what our anceftors 
were.”’ Pp. 363. 


Mr. Eton labours, with great earneftnefs and with great 
ftrength of argument, to fhow that the interefts of Great- 
Britain are materially concerned in the emancipation of 
Greece. That the Greeks themfelves are eager for the en- 


joyment of liberty, is evident; and they require little affiftance 


to enable them to baffle the power of the Turks. Two powers, 
France and Ruffia, are equally interefted in delivering them. 
According as the one or the other of thefe powers fhall fuc- 
ceed, Great-Britain will havea dangerous enemy or a valuable 
ally in renovated Greece. 


* Humanity itfelf is difgraced by the prolongation of Turkith 
defpotifm, and juftice wi th an imperious voice demands the libera- 
tion of the oppreffed Grecians, and their re-eftablifhment in the 
feat of their heroic anceftors. But it is not only on the removal of 
exifting evils that we have to fpeculate; we may contemplate with 
proud exultation the fubftitution of a new fv fem of things, founded 
on principles more equally juft and liberal. Who ant look for- 
ward without animation to the revival of learning, of arts and arms, 
in Greece, when the iron yoke, under which fhe now bows, fhall 
be broken? A Grecian ftate, the free and independent ally of Bri- 
tain and Ruffia, will form a connecting link in the focial bond of 
commerce; will be fitted, by the favourablenefs of its fituation and 
the geniu®of its inhabitants, for bold and fuccefsful enterprize; and, 
in fine, will quickly attain a proud pre-eminence among nations. 
Britain is particularly interefted in cherifhing thefe hcpes; her trade 
with Turkey is trifling and infignificant; with Greece fhe will 
ftand in the relation of a favoured ally, and her commercial con- 
nections will confequently be more intimate and extenfive. The 
free navigation of the Mediterranean, a point which this country 
has fo long laboured to fecure, will be firmly eftablifhed by a con- 
federacy of naval powers, able to refift the domineering fpirit of 
France and Spain. How high this objeét has ever ranked among 
the views of Enolifh politicians may be inferred from their anxiety 
in acquiring, and pertinacity in maintaining Gibraltar, Minorca, 
and various other ftations in that fea; but in the event to which 
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we allude, the whole Archipelago will be friendly to us, and the 
fupport of our trade will be affured, not only by Ruffia, but Greece 
itfelf, which was ever a prolific nurfery of feamen, and which at 
prefent fupplies reluctantly the greater part of the Turkifh marine 
forces. 

‘ Nor is it only to the Mediterranean that we may look for an 
extenfion of our commerce: the coafts of the Black Sea prefent a 
mine of wealth, hitherto untried by the Britifh adventurer, but from 
which we may derive the moft folid advantages, when thofe coun- 
tries are in the hands of free and independent {tates, our friends and 
allies. The French had, previoufly to the prefent war, a confidere 
able trade in this fea, by their veffeis failing under Ruffian or Turk- 
ifh colours; and this they will again enjoy on the return of peace, 
through the favour of their Turkifh allies. 

‘ The conclufion then, which is moft obvious from a view of 
Turkey, both in its aétual ftate, and as it prefents itfelf to the eye 
of fpeculation, is, that the fubverfion of its defpotifm (an event 
which muft inevitably foon grrive, and which it requires not the 
gift of prophecy to forefee) will be productive of the moft benefi- 
cial effect, in fubftituting an active and commercial power, for one 
immerfed in floth and barbarifm. In thefe deduétions, Britain 
finds herfelf particularly interefted, from the great advantages, com- 
merciai and political, which fuch an event holds out to her, and 
which if the does not embrace, her influence and weight in the 
Mediterranean, and, perhaps, in the fcale of Europe, mutft {peedily 
fink.’ P. 439- . 


The fate of Greece is become .more interefting fince Mr. 
Eton wrote, and her politics more dificult. The Greeks 
have been required by their patriarch to make a common caufe 
with the Englith, the Ruffians, and the Turks. How they 
couldever be engaged in a common caufe with the Turks, may 
perhaps ftagger their underftanding ; but the Greeks are no- 
torious for taith, Were Catharine itill living, the event would: 
not be doubtful: fhe would fight with France for the fpoils of 
Turkey. 

From the fketch which we have given, the reader will per- 
ceive the importance of Mr. Eton’s work. A produétion 
more interefting could fcarcely have appeared at prefent. We 
thank him, in the name of the public, for the information.he 
has afforded; but we defire none of his Turkith improve- 
ments upon the Englifh conititution. .He fuggefts the expe- 
diency of difpenting with the trial by jury on great occafions, 
and wifhes that fuch men ag open/y or Picale attack the go- 
vernment may be impeached by the commons and tried by the 
lords. This is rather inconfiftent in Mr.-Eton : whgitever he 
may think of Turkey, he certainly is no friend to innovation 

Carr. Rev. Vou. XXV. Fan. 1799 S 
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in his own country ; and he fhould remember that the people 
of Great-Britain have a ftrong predile&tion for the trial by 
jury. Will he refufe to fay with us—Nolumus leges Angliz 


mutari ? 





Medical Reports, on the E-ffcéts of Vater, Cold and Warm, as 
a Remedy in Fever; and Febrile Difeafes; whether applied ta 
the Surface of the Body, or ufed as a Drink: with Obferva- 
tions on the Nature of Fever ; and on the Effedts of Opium, 
Alcohol, and Inanition. By Fames Currie, M. D. F. R. S$. 
fc. 8vo. 55. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


DR. Currie makes an apology for early publication, 
which every fcientitic man will admit and perhaps applaud. 
It we wait till we can produce a perfect work, we fhall delay 
our tafk, till the mind which dictates, and the hand which 
writes, are no longer capable of exertion. Science, like the 


river, is always progrefiive : 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 


We could, however, have wifhed that the doétor had given 
the fubje&t a more fynthetic form. Authors of other periods 
had not wholly neglected the effe&ts of warm and cold water ; 
and various data might have laid the foundation of a rational 
and fcientific practice. As it is an inquiry in which we have 
been perfonally engaged, thefe facts may be more familiar to 
us; but a knowledge of the fubje&t fhould not make us fafti - 
dious ; for, in every branch of fcience, much remains to be 
known ; and we ought to be grateful to thofe who augment 
the common ftock. © 

We perceive, only incidentally, the degrees-of heat in water, 
which Dr. Currie would fiyle cold and warm ; but, in thefe, we 
do not greatly differ from him. ‘The temperate degree of wa- 
ter, when applied to the body, we confider as being at fome 
point between 82° and 94°, nearer to the latter than the former 
degree ; for the water at Buxton produces evidently the pecu- 
liar effects of the cold, and the latter very flightly thofe of the 
warm bath. We would therefore place that temperature at 
go’. We may here obferve, that authors have fometimes 
recommended cold, when they have {fpoken of warm bathing ; 
for they have expretsly recommended different degrees of heat 
from 70 to 99 ; and, as they mention the precife degrees, we 

ppofe that they employed the thermometer. Another 
mnft fy On, important in this point of view, is a remark of 
ahfary,¢ihat water, even of higher temperatures than thofe 
Galen, te commonly called cold, will produce the fame effecis 


which ar 
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as the lower, if the patient fhould continue longer in it. If 
this remark be found true, it may confiderably extend Dr. 
Currie’s remedy, as, even in the cold fit, water of 80° may 
not be injurious. 

Our author feems to have employed a cold affufion in fever 
from the good effects experienced in Dr. Wright’s practice. 
Tt was ufed in a low contagious fever, induced by miafmata. 
When ufed early, | it almoft at once extinguifhed the fever ; and, 
at a later period, it was of evident fervice, when the heat, by 
the thermometer, was above the ftandard. This fever was the 
typhus, nearly anfwering to the definition of Dr. Cullen, ex- 
cept that our author could not perceive the forenoon exacer- 
bation. We think we have always been able to perceive it’; 
but this is of no great confequence, and we mention it only, 
as it regards Dr. Currie’s limitation of the reme dy, in his abs- 
tract of its ufe. 


‘ 1, If the afperfion of cold water on the furface of the body be 
ufed during the cold ftage of the paroxy{m of fever, the refpiration 
is nearly fufpended ; the pulfe becomes fluttering, feeble, and of 
an incalculable frequency; the furface and extremities become 
doubly cold and fhrivelled, and the patient feems to ftruggle with 
the pangs of inftant diffolution. I have no doubt, from what I 
have obferved, that in fuch circumftances, the repeated affufion of 
a few buckets of cold water would extinguifi life. This remedy 
fhould therefore never be ufed when any confiderable fenfe of chil- 
linefs is prefent, even though the thermometer, applied to the trunk 
of - body, fhould indicate a degree of heat greater than ufual, 

z. Neither ought it to be ufed when the heat meafured by the 
PON icy is lefs than, or even only equal to the natural heat, 
though the patient fhould feel no degree of chillinefs. This is 
fometimes the cafe towards the laft ftages of fever, when the pow-' 
ers of life are too weak to fuftain or re-act under, fo powerful a fti- 
mulus. 

‘3. It is alfo neceffary to abftain from the ufe of this remedy 
when the body is under profufe perfpiration, and this caution is 
more important in proportion to the continuance of this perfpira- 
tion. In the commencement of perfpiration, efpecially if it has 
been brought on by violent exercife, the affufion of cold water on 
the naked body, or even immerfion in the ¢old bath, may be ha- 
zarded with little rifque, and fometimes may be reforted to with 
great benefit. After the perfpira®: ion has continued fome time and 
flowed freely, efpecially if the body has remained at reft, either the 
affufion or immerfion are attended with danger, even though the 
heat of the body at the moment of ufing them be greater than na- 
tural, Perfpiration is always a cooling procefs in itfel f, but in bed 
it is often prolonged by artificial means, and the body is prevented 
from cooling under it to the natural degree, by the load of heated 
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clothes. When the heat has been thus artificially kept up, a prat- 
titioner, judging by the information of his thermometer only, may 
be led into error. In this fituation, however, ] have obferved that 
the heat finks rapidiy on the expofure of the furface of the body 
even to the external air, and that the application of cold water, ei- 
ther by affufion or immertion, is accompanied by a lofs of heat and 
a deficiency of re-action, which are altogether inconfiftent with 


fafety.” rv. 16, 


The affution is, in general, highly grateful ; and falt wa- 
ter is lefs chilling and more ufeful chan frefh. In intermit- 
tents, the cold affufion muft be ufed in the hot fit of the par- 
oxyim, which it ftops, without influencing the recurrence. 
This is fufficiently intelligible ; for, in the ordinary progrefs, 
the paroxy{m 1 - wholly removed by the efforts of nature with- 
out affecting the tendency to return ; and the remedy only an- 
ticipates the flower progrefs of the natural exertions. One 
kind of fever is added, where the cold affufion was not fuc- 
cefsful. Dr. Curric thinks that it is neither referible to the 
fynochus nor to the typhus. It feems to us a typhus, varied 
in its form by a topical affection of the brain, which comes on 
early. Cold bathing is injurious in every inftance of local 
congeftion. In. the fmall-pox, it may be of fervice ; but it 
fhould chiefly be confined to the eruptive fever, and never be 
ufed except where the thermometer points out an excefs of 
heat: In thefe circumftances, even when the eruption has 
come out, if not confluent, it is employed with advantage. 

Ia the eruptive fever of the inoculated {mall- -pox, if violent, 
the heat-and the fever may be fafely taken down, in our au- 
thor’s opinion, with cold wate, more certainly than by cold 
air. He thinks that the affimilation is the effect of the fever; 
and that, when +this is wholly prevented, the perfon may be 
again fubject to {mall-pox. Our experience is in oppofition 
to this opinion : we have feen eruptions checked, without ar- 
riving at maturation; we have feen the fever extinguithed, 
without proceeding to eruption; in both circumftances, with- 
out danger, and without the return of infection, though the 
matter has been af.erwards introduced. We mention thefe 
fa€ts, not to urge the propriety of this practice, but to fupport 
the pofition of Dr. Cullen, that the fever is the confequence 
of affimilation, and the eruption in proportion to the fever. 

An incipient fcarlatina was repreffed, like other fevers, b 
cold. affufion; and the fame remedy was of {fervice, Rosch 
not fo decidedly, in the more advanced ftage. In fevers ofa 
flighter kind, Dr. Currie recommends the cold affufion. We 
remember a ftriking inftance of its etfect in a fever arifing 
from foie irregularity, where the bath brought the pulfe down 
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another inftance of great debility, attended with conftant 
cough, after influenza, its effeCis were furprifing. In neither 
cafe, however, was there any internal topical affection; and 
we fhould rather doubt its uulitv in phthifis pulmonalis, even 
in the flight way mentioned by this phyfician. 

With regard to the ufe of the cold bath in convulfions and 
infanity, it is known from a paper of Dr, Currie in the third 
volume of the Memoirs of the Medical Society, that he advifes, 
in the former, the ufe of that remedy in the paroxyfin. A fi- 
milar practice is recommended, we believe, by Dr. Denman— 
that of dafhing cold water in the face in the convulfions of 
lying-in women : this we have found ufeful. Dr. Currie ap- 

roves cold bathing alfo im the moft furicus fits of infanity. 
He explains its ufe, and the connection of thefe two difeafes, on 
the fyftem of Dr. Darwin. We have lately feen two inftances 
of the conneéction between fpafms or convulfions and infanity. 
In one, the inf anity was relieved by convultions, and the mind 
continued fteady, till the ftrength was recovered; in the other, 
a violent convulfive afthma eerie: and relieved, mental 
derangement. 

Dr. Currie afterwards adverts to the theories of fever, adopt- 
ing the Cullenian fyftem with fome minute variations; and, 
on this foundation, he endeavours to explain the falutary ef- 
feéts of cold affufious. The fubject of animal heat, and the 
effe&ts of fweating, he has well detailed. Unguents are, in 
his opinion, of ule in checking the too fudden difipation of 
the peripiration, and confequently preventing too great weak- 
nefs. ‘Lhe ule of opiuin is alto illuftrated from the fame 
views. It produces fleep, when the ftomach is empty, the 
mind vacant, and external impreffions are remaved. In fever, 
when the heat is above the ftandard, opium feems to increafe 
it, and occations reftleffnets ; but fleep is induced by lefening 
the heat previoufly, by taking tepid liquors, or by cold appli- 
cations to the hands, feet, or pit of the itomach. The effects 
of wine and {pirits feem to be fimilar. 

On the fubject of inhalation from the tkin, Dr. Currie con- 
tends, that the abforbents of the furface do not inhale either air 
or water, and that the moisture in the mouth, while a perfon 
is in the warm bath, arifes from the relaxation of its veffels, 
f{ympathifing with thofe of the fkin. ‘This was a favourite 
idea of Dr. Cullen; and he had expanded it fully, fo as to 
explain all the effects of warm bathing ; but we do not find 
a full account of it In any of his undi‘puted works. 

The population ef Liverpool is noticed in the work. We 
find, that, as ufual, it has been over-rated, and that this town 
does ‘not contain more than fixty thoufand inhabitants, though 
yome have eftimated the number at eighty thoufand.—Typhus 
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"5 the ufual form of fever among the common people, trom 
crowded and ill-ventilated fituations ; but it does not feem to 
be peculiarly fatal. The arrangements for preventing fever, 
&c. in the houfe of recovery at Manchefter, and the infirmary 
at Liverpool, deferve attention; but they need not detain us. 

Upon the whole, this production is valuable ; and we hope 
that ic will contribute to extend the ufe of a remedy of conti- 
derable powcr in difeafes where our beft refources often fail. 
It is highly creditable to the author's charaéter, being clear, 
philoiophical, and correct. 





4 Voyage of Difcovery, by Captain Vancouver. (Continucd 
from Vol. XXIPF. p. 288.) 


, y 

W E left our intelligent navigator at Monterey. He had, 
in the preceding part of his voyage, difcovered the {trait of 
John de Fuca; and, by failing through it, and exploring eve- 
ry practicable inlet, totally deftroyed the hope of finding a 
paffage to the Atlantic Ocean from the Pacitic, and added 
greatly to our knowledge of the north-weftern coaft of Ame- 
rica. He then returned to the Sandwich iflands for fupplies 
which America could not afford, amply compenfating for this 
affiftance, by fupplying the natives, from the eftablifhments of 
Spain, with the moft permanent riches, the ufeful quadrupeds. 
In this run, he locked in vain for fome iflands laid down in 
the Spanith charts. At Owhyhee, he was highly pleafed with 
his reception, and with the general conduét of the natives. 
‘Tamaahmaah, the fovereign, is reprefented as pacific, gene- 
rous, hofpitable, and benevolent. Our navigator received, 
from hiin,. treatment the moft friendly, and confidence the 
moft implicit ; but fome of the fubordinate chiefs, particularly 
Tianna, were lefs favorably difpofed towards the ftrangers. 
‘Tamaahmaah, indeed, has been yarioufly characterifed by dif- 
ferent navigators, whofe behaviour perhaps may not have 
conciliated efteem, or whofe power may not have feemed ca- 
pable of enforcing juftice. The former fuipicion feeims to be 
the more defenfible, as the accounts of the different -enormi- 
ties, that have been committed in this ifland, attribute them to 
the intemperate conduct of a lawlefs rabble, difdaining the 
control of any chief, and eager to refent any apparent injury 
or infult. Under the conduét of their fovereign, the people 
were kind, friendly, and honeft. The following remarks lead 
us to hope that captain Vancouver’s vifit may be attended with 
permanent good confequences. 


Two of the chiefs of Owhyhee * had acquired fuch a tafte 
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for our mode of living, that their utmoft endeavours were ex- 
erted to imitate all our ways, and they feemed fo perfectly happy 
and pleafed with our fociety, that they were fcarcely ever abfent 
unlefs when fent for by the king. Their attachment was by 
no means of a childifh nature, or arifing only from novelty; it 
was the eftect of reflection, and the confcioufnefs of their own 
comparative inferiority. This direéted their minds to the acquire- 
ment of uleful inftruétion, trom thofe whom they acknowledged to 
be fo infinitely their fuperiors. Their couverfation had always for 
its object important information, not frivolous enquiry ; and their 
quettions were of a nature that would not have difcredited much 
more enlightened obfervers. Their vivacity and fenfibility of 
countenance, their modeft behaviour, evennefs of temper, quick 
conception, and the pains they took to become acquainted with our 
language, and to be inftruéted in reading and writing, befpoke 
them to have not ofly a genius to acquire, but abilities to profit by 
inftruction.’ Vol. ii, p. 161. 


Every circumftance indeed renders it probable, that, fince 
the novelty which infpires untutored minds with puerile 
eagerne{s is worn off, thefe iflanders will act with fteadinefs, 
generolity, and kindnefs, towards thofe navigators whole con- 
du& may prove them to be worthy of their, regard. Thefe 
qualities will be kept alive by the Englifhmen left in different 
iflands, either to afliit the commercial concerns, or from vari- 
ous accidents. 

From Owhyhee, the voyagers proceeded to Mowee, whofe 
chiet is Tireetee ; and, in the account of the negotiations fet 
on foot by captain Vancouver between the fovereigns of thefe 
two iflands, we almoft find the very arguments which fhould 
influence tie pacific agreement of France and Great-Britain. 
Like the-contentions of Lilliput and Blefufcu, thefe obferva- 
tions apply to the almoft hereditary warfare of the two Euro- 
pean kingdoms; and we feem nearly to read the political dif- 
quifitions of Swift; fo clofely connected are the foundations 
of political and focial intercourfe, in various parts of the 
world, however remote, or however difproportioned in mag- 
nitude or in power. 

The murder of Mr. Hergeft and Mr. Gooch, in Woa-hoo, 
a neighbouring ifland, is reprefented as the confequence of an 
accidental affray, when no chief was at hand to calm the in- 
contiderate turbulence or the unreafonable apprehentions of a 
mob. Several of the murderers were put to death, after a trial 
more fatisfactory than formal, under the authority and by the 
command of the fovereign. 

As we proceed, we are informed of a fa&t which deferves 
attention, as a proof of the courle of the currents ; and it may 
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tend, in the opinion of fomey to fhow that America could 
{carcely have been peopled by accidental difperfion from Far- 
tary, as the curre its would rather have diverted the emigrants 
in an oppofite direction. We mean not, however, to infift 
on this argument, but to point out the fact, and fuggeft at leaft 
a poffible application. 


¢ The circumftance of fir timber being drifted on the northern 
fides of thefe iflands is by no means uncommon, efpecially at Atto- 
wai, where there then was a double canoe, of a middling fize, made 
from two {mall pine-trees, that were driven on fhore nearly at the 
fame {pot. Some logs of timber, with three or four trees of the 
pine tribe, were then lying on the ifland, that had at different times 
been lodged: by the fea, but were too much decayed and worm- 
eaten to be ufefully appropriated. 

‘ As this kind of timber is the known produce of all the north- 
ern part of the weft fide of America, little doubt can remain of 
thefz tregs having come from that continent, or its contiguous 
iflands ; fince it is more than probable, that if any intervening 
land did exift between the Sandwich iflands, and the countries on 
every fi fide of them, and particularly in the direction of the prevail- 
ing winds, fuch would have been difcovered before now. And 
hence we may conclude, that trees do perform very diftant voyages, 
and fometimes arrive in a found ftate at the end of their jour- 
ney. This inftance alone will be fufficient to develope the my- 
ftery attending the means by which the inhabitants of Eafter iff: ind 
procure their canoes, fince the diftance of that ifland from South 
America, is not fo far by §0 leagues as Attowai is from the fhores 
of North America.’ Vol. ii, Pp. 219. 


The adventures of two females, carried away from Onehow 
by an American trader, are interefting ; and the defer. >tion of 
the younger, whofe regular features, delicate complexion, and 
engaging manners, render her an object of attention, would 
have induced us to felect the paffage, were it not too long. 
We are pleafed with the conclufion: they were brought back 
by captain Vancouver, eftablifhed in comfortable fetclements, 
and continued unmolefted. 

From the Sandwich iflands, the veffels failed to the north- 
ward, and approached the American coaft at cape Mendocino. 
They anchoredin the port of Trinidad, which did not prove to be 
fo commodious, or fo well protected, as the Spanith vovagers 
had defcribed it. From Fitzhugh’s found, the boats pailed up 
a cove in different directions ; but none of thefe afforded the 
{malleft profpect of the defired channel. ‘The inhabitants 
were different tribes of the fame race, nearly that of Nootka, 
though varying in language and i ia features. We ihall felect 
a part of the account. 
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¢ Being now fatisfied that all the land forming the fea coaft, from 
the fouth entrance into Fitzhugh’s found, to the place from whence 
we now looked into the ocean, (in a S$. W. direction, the lat. then 
being 52° 17', long. 231° 54' E.) confifted of two extenfive iflands, 
that were again probably much fubdivided ; I confidered the ob- 
ject of our errand accomplifhed, aud we fet off on our return to- 
wards the {tation of the veffels, froin whence we were 45 miles di- 
ftant. In the evening we paffed clofe to the rock on which the 
village laft mentioned is fituated; it appeared to be about half a 
mile in circuit, and was entirely occupied by the habirations of the 
natives, Thefe appeared to be well conftruéted ; the boards form- 
ing the fides of the houfes were well fitted, and the roofs rofe from 
each fide with fufficient inclination to throw off the rain. The 
gable ends were decorated with curious painting, and near one or 
two of the moft confpicuous manfions were carved figures in large 
logs of timber, reprefenting a gigantic human form, with ftrange 
and uncommonly diftorted features. Scme of our former vifitors 
again came off, and conduéted themfelves as before with great ci- 
vility ; but thefe, as well as thofe on fhore, had great objections to 
our landing : at their village; the latter making figns to us to keep off, 
and the former giving us to underftand, that our company was not 
defired at thew habitations. heir numbers, I fliould imagine, 
amounted at leaft to three hundred, After gratifying our friends 
with fome prefents, they returned to their rock, and we continued 
our route homewards. 

About noon the next day, in a bay oppofite an opening on 
the weftern fhore, that had the appearance of communicating with 
the ocean, we fell in with about forty men, women, and children 
of the fame tribe of Indians we had met onthe firft day. Thefe 
received us with the fame kind of caution we had before experi- 
enced, and defired we would land at a rock a little diftant from the 
party. On complying with their’ withes, we were vifited by moft 
of the men and boys, who, after receiving fome prefents, gave us 
fully to underftand, that the women would have had no objection 
to our company; but having ftill a long pull again{t wind and tide 
petage we could reach the fhips, I declined their civil folicitations. 

The whole of this party were employed in gathering cockles, 
and in preparing ga fort of pafte from the inner bark of a particular 
kind of pine tree, intended we fuppofed as a fubftitute for bread ; 
this they wafhed in the fea-water, béat it very hard on the rocks, 
and then made it up into balls. It had a fweetith tafte, was very 
tender, and if we may judge from their actions, it feemed by them 
to be confidered as good food.’ Vol, ii. p. 272. 


The natives of this part of the globe are lively and cheerful ; 
friendly to cach other ani to firangers ; and not unacquainted 
with commercial dealings, though almoft their only article of 
barter is the {kin of the fea-otter. ‘The wool, from which their 
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clothing is made, feems not to be produced, as was fuppofed, 
from any of the canine race ; for the {kin was 50 inches long 
and 36 broad, exclufive of the legs. “The woolly covering is 
chiefly on the back and towards the shoulders, where fome 
hair rifes in a creft, though the wool, which is fhort and of a 
fine quality, is in every part hidden by hair. The mutilations, 
practifed by thefe favages to increafe beauty, are, as ulual, va- 
rious and fanciful. In this place, our author firft obferved 
the horizontal divifion of the under lip, enlarged by a piece of 
wood. 

After tracing the different eaftern and north-eaftern chan- 
nels without fuccefs, our voyagers reached the Pacific through 
a weflern channel, paffing through a found named from the 
Tate admiral Milbank. They again paffed to the eaft of nu- 
merous iflands, calling the whole groupe from the (then) 
Princefs Royal. From 53° N. L. the land trends to the north- 
weft, ftill divided by fea in many places. One inlet the cap- 
tain followed as far as 54° 10’ N. L. 232° 15/ E. longitude. 

Thofe who have perufed the accounts of former voyages 
will find that this part of the weftern coaft of America was 
not feen by captain Cook, ‘and that his fucceffors, who difs 
covered Queen Charlotte's iflands, were far to the weit ; for 
the latter, fo far as they are known, are between 226° 50’ and 
229° 10’ E. longitude. Captain Vancouver’s route, therefore, 
in this part, was unknown, except from the accidental vifits - 
and imperfeé& defcriptions of {ome Spanith cruifers. 

It is highly probable, that the northern points of Queen 
Charlotte’s iflands very nearly approach the archipelago 
nomed from the prince of Wales ; to the eaft of which cap- 
tain Vancouver failed, penetrating the channels with which 
the land, farther eaft, is indented, as far as lat. 56° 15’. He 
could not, however, at any latitude in this part of the voyage, 
reach to fo great an eaftern longitude as in lower latitudes, 
We may conclude, therefore, that the continent trends to the 
weftward, and that, in his fartheft examination, he was not 
far from it. 

We ought not to pafs in filence an expedition from the fhip. 
It had been ufual to examine the fmaller channels in boats ; 
but, to the eaft of the archipelago of the Prince of Wales, the 
boat expedition, he obferves, extended more than feven hun- 
dred geographical miles, employing twenty-three days, ¢ with- 
out having advanced the primary object of tracing the conti- 
nental boundary more than twenty leagues from the veffel,’ 
The expedition was alfo diftinguifhed by a flight fkirmifh, oc- 
cafioned by a premeditated attack from the Indians, for which 
no other reafon can be affigned than a defire of obtaining fire- 
arms. With thefe deftructive engines the natives are ac 
quainted, in confequence of the unjuftifiable wafhe of Eu- 
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ropeans, who allure them by the offer of guns, and praétife 
the ufual deceit of felling the worft kind. It has not efcaped 
the notice of thefe favages, that the arms employed by the 
Europeans do not burft ; and, having experienced their utility, 
they earneftly endeavour to procure the better fort. Some 
they obtained by the prefent attempt. To this attack they 
were urged by a female. In other parts of this circuitous 
voyage, the women were obferved to poffefs great authority, 
and, in fome, appeared to be the chiefs. “The men, in general, 
feemed fhy and fufpicious ; but, when their diftruft had worn 
off, they were fociable and honeft ; keen traders, but not de- 
ceitful or perfdious. Hofpitality may be one of their virtues, 
as they feemed to wifh for the prefence of the ftrangers at their 
habitations ; but this quality was not proved. 

Re-entering the Pacific by a fouth-weftern courfe, the cap- 
tain repaired to Nootka ; but he was unable, at that place, to 
procure fupplies, to refit his fhip, or acjuft the various circum- 
ftances, which, after a rough voyage, would require his at- 
tention. He therefore returned to Monterey ; but, there, ap- 
pearances were altered. Landing was retftri€ted as to num- 
bers; diftant excurfions were prevented ; and the fupplies al- 
lowed were fcanty. With Senor Quadra, the fpirit of hof- 
pitality feemed to have forfaken that fettlement ; yet hints 
are fuggefted, that the former liberties had been in fome de- 
gree abufed ; and the former liberalities may have been difap- 
proved by a government fo jealous as that of Spain, 

The neighbouring miffions, though under fimilar interdi&s, 
did not interpret them with fo much rigour, but fupplied the 
wants of the Englifh with liberality and benevolence. The 
amiable and benevolent fathers of the Francifcan order were 
remarkably hofpitable ; and they feemed to poffefs, moft com- 
pletely, the affection of their converts, and to govern by kind- 
nefs and good-will, rather than by fuperftition or terror. 

Before we attend the captain in his return to Owhyhee, we. 
will extract a paffage pointing out the facility with which a 
foreign power might Wreft the above-mentioned fettlements 
from the Spaniards. : 


‘ The natives are not, nor can they be, rendered tributary, be- 
caufe they poffefs no tribute to offer; nor do thefe territories, 
though greatly favored by nature, contain, or under the prefent ar- 
rangement feem intended in future to contain, large towns or cities, 
whofe inhabitants-couald in any refpeét add to the affluence, gran- 
deur, or dignity of the monarch who uphoids them. If thete efta- 
blifiments are intended as a barrier againi{t foreign intruders, the 
object in view has been greatly miftaken, and the mott ready 
means have been adopted to allure other powers, by the defencele(s 
{tate ef what the Spaniards confider as their fortreflés and {trong . 
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holds, “Should the ambition of any civilized nation tempt it to 
feize on thefe unfupported pofts, they could not make the leaft 
refiftance, and muft nt yl fall to a force barely fufficient for 
garrifoning and fecuring the country ; efpecially that part which I 
have comprehended under the denomination of New Albion, whofe 
fouthmoft limits lic under the 30th degree of north latitude. Here 
the coaft, wafhed by the waters of the Pacific, is not more than 30 
Teagues, (if fo much,) from the fhores under the fame parallel, 
nearly at the head of the gulph of California. This pafs, being 
once well fecured by any power, determined to wreft New Albion 
from the Spanifh monarchy, would inevitably prevent an army by 
land from coming to the fupport of the prefent pofleflors, or to the 
annoyance of an invading enemy; for two very obvious reafons. 
The firft is, that the natives of the country about the river Colo- 
rado, a moft daring and warlike people, have from time immemo- 
rial been the inveterate and avowed enemies of the Spaniards; who 
not many years fince furprifed and cut off a prefidio and mifion, 
containing near an hundred Spaniards, and ftill continue to act on 
all occafions with hoftility. The other reafon is, that to the weft- 
ward of the territory of thefe people, from the banks of the Colora- 
do, the mountainous, barren, and inhofpitable ftate of the country 
renders it at prefent fo totally impafiable, that the Spaniards could 
never penetrate by land at the back of thefe their new eftablifh- 
ments. ‘Thefe facts were cftablifhed by many enquiries, and con- 
firmed by the route which the Spaniards purfue for the purpofe of 
avoiding fuch difficulties, when pafling between their fetilements 
in ete Albion, and thofe north-eaftward of the river Colorado, 
which are inftances that frequently occur; and on thefe occafions 
they are obliged to go as far fouth as the prefidio of Loretto before 
they crofs the gulf of California, and then proceed along its eaftern 
fhores, northward, to their deftination, even though it fhould be to 
the city of Santa-Fe, the capital of New Mexico.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 501. 


he moft important part of the narrative, during the re- 
newed ftay of the navigators in Owhyhcee, is the account of 
the formal cefion of the ifland to the’crown of Great-Britain ; 
and perhaps no monarch has a more indifputable ttle to any 
part of his dominions than our fovereign has to Owhyhee. 
The ceremony is not lefs curious from the fentiments of the 
chiefs, than interefting from the fubject. 

* In the forenoon the king and queen, sevomnpanied by Ter- 
reemytee the king’s brother, Ceryn mamahow, half brother to the king, 
and chief of the diftri&t of Amakooa; Kahowmotoo, father to the 
queen, and chief of the diftrict of Kona; Kavaheeroo, chief of the 
diftriét of Kaow ; Tianna, chief of the diftri& of Poon a; Tamaah- 
motoo, chief of the diftrict of Koarra; Trywhookee, half brother 
to the king, and our moft faithful prote€tor and purveyor at the en- 
campment; all aflembled on board the Difcovery, for the purpofe 
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ef formally ceding and furrendering the ifland of Owhyhee to me 
for his Britannic majefty, his heirs and fucceffors; there were pre- 
fent on this occafion befides myfelf, Mr. Puget, and all the officers 
of the Difcovery. 

¢ Tamaahmaah opened the bufinefs in a {peech, which he deli- 
vered with great moderation and equal firmnefs. He explained the 
reafons (already ftated) that had induced him to offer the ifland to 
the protection of Great Britain; and recounted the numerous ad- 
vantages that himfelf, the chiefs, and the people, were likely to de- 
rive by the furrender they were*about to make. He enumerated 
the feveral nations that fince captain Cook’s difcovery of thefe 
iflands had occafionaily reforted hither, each of which was too pow- 
erful for them to reGift; and as thefe vifitors had come more fre- 
quently to their fhores, and their numbers feemed to increafe, he 
confidered that the inhabitants would be liable to more ill treat- 
ment, and ftill greater impofitions than they had yet endured, un- 
lefs they could be protected againft fuch wrongs by fome one of the 
civilized powers with whofe people they had become acquainted ; 
that at prefent they were completely independent, under no fort of 
engagement whatever, and were free to LA choice of that ftate 
which in their opinion was moft likely by its attention to their fe- 
curity and interefts, to anfwer the purpofe for which the propofed 
furrender was intended. For his own part he did not hefitate to 
declare the preference he entertained for the king of Great Britain, 
to whom he was ready to acknowledge his fubmiffion; and de- 
manded to know who had any objection to follow his example. 
This produced an harangue from each of the five chiefs, all of 
whom had fome ideas to offer on this important fubject. 

‘ The warlike {pirit and ambitious views of Kahowmotoo had 
long taught him to indulge the flattering hope, that on fome future 
day he thould be enabled to acquire the fovereignty of Mowee, 
This prompted him to ftate in a {pirited and manly {peech, that on 
their becoming conneéted and attached to fo powerful a nation, they 
ought no longer to fuffer the indignities which had been offered to 
their ifland Owhyhee by the people of Mowee; he alfo candidly 
enumerated the offences that Mowee had juftly to complain of in 
retura ; but as thefe bore no proportion to her aggreilions, he con- 
tended that fhe ought.to be chaftifed, and that when a force for their 
protection fhould be obtained from England, the firft ohject of its 
employment ought to be the conqueft of Mowee; after which the 
care of its government fhould be intrufted to fome ref{peétable chief, 
whofe intereft and inclination could be depended tpon as being 
friendly towards Owhyhee. 

‘ Kavaheeroo, a chief of a very different difpofition, content 
with the ftation he filled, and the comforts he enjoved, looked for- 
ward with pleafure to the confequences that were likely ‘to refule 
from the aduption of the meafure propofed; having no doubr of 
its tending to their future fafety and protection, which had now 
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become highly expedient in fome way to effect, and of its being 
the means of producing a general pacification with their relations 
and friends, as he termed them, on the other iflands. 

‘ Tianna, after agreeing with Kahowmotoo, that Mowee ought 
to be chaftifed; and with Cavaheeroo, in the neceflity of Owhyhee 
being protected; propofed that fome perfons, duly authorifed for 
that purpofe, fhould refide on fhore by way of guards, and ftated 
that a veflel or two would be requifite to defend them by fea. He 
very judicioufly obferved further, that fo great a fimilarity exifted 
between the people of the four nations with whom they were al- 
ready acquainted, but more particularly fo between the Englifh and 
the Americans, that in the event of their prefent furrender being 
accepted, and of a veffel being fent out for their protection, they 
fhould be doubtful as to the reality of fuch perfons coming from 
England, unlefs fome of the officers then prefent, or fome of thofe 
on board the veffels with whom they were acquainted, and who they 
were convinced did belong to king George, fhould return to Owhy- 
hee with the fuccours required. This appeared to him a meafure 
of fo much confequence that it could not be difpenfed with, for 
otherways, any of the diftant nations, knowing they had ceded the 
ifland to the Englifh government, might fend to them fhips and men 


_ whom they had never before feen, and who, by afferting they had 


come from England and belonged to king George,: would deceive 
them into the obedience of a people againft whom they fhould af- 
terwards moft probably revolt. | 

‘ Thefe were the prominent features in the feveral {peeches made 
on the occafion; in every one of which their religion, government, 
and domeftic ceconomy was noticed; and it was clearly underftood, 
that no interference was to take place in either; that Tamaahmaah, 
the chiefs and priefts, were to continue as ufual to officiate with the 
fame authority as before in their refpective ftations, and that no 
alteration in thofe particulars was in any degree thought of or in- 
tended. 

‘ Thefe preliminaries being fully difcuffed, and thoroughly un- 
derftood on’ both fides, the king repeated his former propofition, 
which was now unanimoufly approved of, and the whole party de- 
clared their confént by faying, that they were no longer Tanata no 
Owhyhee, (i. e.) the people of Owhyhee ; but Tanata no Britannee, 
(i. e.) the people of Britain. This was inftantly made known to 
the furrounding crowd in their numerous canoes about the veflels, 
and the fame expreffions were cheerfully repeated throughout the 
attending multitude.’ Vol. iii. Pp. 54. 


Before this event, all animofities had teen forgiven ; and 
even the man who was fuppofed to have firft {tabbed captain 
Cook, was admitted to captain Vancouver’s prefence, and at 
Jeaft not excluded from his favors. In this point be feems to 
have carried forgivencis too far; but we dare not blame him, 
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after having fo often had occafion to admire his judgment, fpi- 
rit, fortitude, and prudence. 

Some of the religious ceremonies, and the entertainments, 
obferved in Owhyhee, are worthy of notice ; but, as thefe do 
not greatly differ from thofe of the Society iflands, the detail 
of them may be omitted. We may remark, however, that 
captain Vancouver introduced a bull and cows, rams and 
ewes, into that ifland, with fuch refiriGions as will probably 
prevent the different races from being extirpated. 


(To be continued.) 





Adelaide of Wulfingen, a Tragedy, in Four Acts, (exemplifying 
the Barbarity which prevailed during the thirteenth Century.) 
From the German of Augufius von Kotzebue, Author of the 
Stranger. By Benjamin Thompfon, jun. Tranflator of the 
Stranger, as performed at the Iheatre-Royal, Drury-lane- 
8vo. 2s. Vernor and Hood. 1708. 


OF all the German dramatifts, Kotzebue has obtained the 
moft rapid, and perhaps the moft permanent, celebrity in Eng- 
land, Moretrue to nature than Schiller, if he aftonith us 
lefs, he delights us mcre ; inferior to Goethe in correétnefs of 
tafte, he appeals with more effect to the feelings. Two of his 
comedies have already been received with diftinguifhed ap- 
plaufe upon the Englifh ftage ; and whoever has perufed his 
count Benyowfky, will not without emotion opef another 
tragedy from the iame mafterly hand, 

The firft fcene of the prefent piece reprefents a heathen vil- 
lage juft deftroyed by a band of crufaders, under the command 
of fir Theobald of Wulfingen: the huts are flill fmoking, 
and fome are in flames; the :dol is overturned, and the crois 
erected near it. Sir Theobald difcovers himfelf to be a brave 
and noble-hearted man, obeying the dictates of a prieft, yet 
not fo bigoted or ferocious as to be perfectly pleafed with his 
own conduct. ‘The feelings and the genius of the author are 
manifefted in the following dizlogue, when the chief of the 
heathen tribe is brought in chains before fir Theobald. 


¢ Miftivoi. Whither will you lead me? Why do you drag me 
over the bodies of my brethren, and the fmoking ruins of my for- 
mer dwellings? Is it not alike to you where I die ? Slay me, I'll go 
no further. 

‘ Guard. Bend thy knee before that crofs, 

‘ Miftivoi. Never! 

* Monk. How! dareft thou infult our God ? 
_ * Mifiivoi, Never did I infult your God, nor fhould I, had I 
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been your conqueror.—Never did I bend my knee before your 
God, nor will I, though I am your flave. » 

¢ Monk. Hear, fir knight! he attacks the honour of God, At 
the foot of the holy crofs, let his blood, drop by drop — 

‘ Theobald. Reverend father, I heard no attack. (half afide) 
Old man I venerate thy pride. 

‘ Monk. Sir knight, I command you in the name of God— 

¢ Miffivoi. Is this your knight? Is this he, who, like a daftard, 
falls, when it is dark, on a defencelefs tribe? Is this your knight? 
Is this he, who only draws his {word to plunge it in the hearts of 
infants ? 

© Theobald. (Gra/ping his ford.) Man! But thy chains proteé& 
thee. 

¢ Mifivoi. Why hefitate?. ’tis but one murder more. -Or doft 
thou think it a lefs honourable deed to butcher an infirm old man, 
than a poor helplefs babe? 

© Theobald, Rude man, thou doft miftake me. 

‘ Miftivoi, Oh! I know thee well. The groans of the dying 
too plainly told me who thou art. How they all ftand ftaring at 
me! Some with fcorn, others with compaffion. Stare at me ftill, 
but. with fcorn, not compafion.—Scorn I can return : Compaffion 
hurts me. 

¢ Theobald, Take off his chains, and leave us. (Guards obey.) 

‘ Miffivoi, 1 know not, knight,-is this benevolence? Have you 
thus-rid me of my fetters, that I may die at liberty ? Then, take 
my thanks. Oris it mockery ? Wilt thou make me feel, that, even 
when free from chains, my arm can do no. more? Then woe be 
on thy head! The firit firebrand, which I feize, fhall hurl thee to 
deftruction. 

‘ Theobald. I meant to dive into thy foul. I longed to con- 
verfe coolly with thee. I wanted to find means to calm thy boil- 
ing blood. For this I took away thy chains. 

‘ Miftivoi. Coolly |! — Art thou mad? I had feven fons — they 
are all fallen. I had three daughters -- thy villains have defiled - 
and murdered them. I hada wife —a wife, who for forty years, 
had fhared my joys and forrows — there fhe lies, weltering in her 
blood. — Coolly ! Coolly ! I was chief of this tribe, revered and 
loved. Young and old affembled round me on feftivals, and called 
me father. Even lat night, I ftood in the circle of my friends, and 
hailed the fetting fun. To-day I ftand alone —bereit of children, 
— bereft of wife. —Coolly! Coolly ! I had a peaceful dwelling, fer- 
tile fields, and thriving flocks. My houfe is,now a heap of ruins, 
my fields are all laid wafte, my flocks are bleating for their fhep-- 
herd. 

© Theobald. (extremely agitated) Hold! 

© Miftivoi. (obferves him clofely, and after a paufe) Young man! 
Thy outward fathion feems aflumed, perhaps impofed. What had 
F done to thee? We had never-feen each other, I had never in- 
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jured thee. Why didft thou fall on me and mine, when we had 
loft all our cares in fleep? Haft thou too children? Haft thou too 
a heart? (Theobald is abafied and filent.) 

© Monk, We took arms by command of our God, to ereé his 
holy crofs among the heathen, to condué the blind into the path 
of light, to convert wolves into lambs, and unite them to the flock 
of the Lord. . 

‘ Miftivoi. Then fhould ye have approached our lonely huts, 
with the palm of peace in your hands, and the honey of perfuafion 
on your lips. Then fliould ye have preached the word of truth, 
and fent conviction to our hearts. Had ye done this, perhaps we 
had willingly followed your inftructions. 

* Monk. Doft thou not acknowledge, then, our God’s omnipo- 
tence, and your idol’s nothingnefs? Behold! There in the duft it 
lies; the holy crofs is reared on high. ; 

* Miftivoi. Shallow boafter! Mortal hands have formed yon 
image : mortal hands have formed this crofs. Mortal arms have 
levelled that with the earth, and planted this upon the hill.—Why 
talk of thy God and of our God? We have but one God. And 
muft the blood of hundreds then be fhed, becaufe one chufes a 
crofs, another a lion’s face, as the fymbol of the Invifible ? 

‘ Monk. Hear, fir knight ! — He blafphemes. 

* Theobald, Peace,monk! Revere his age. 

‘ Monk. If thy heart pay lefs regard to God’s honour than to 
his, ’tis well, Think then, at leaft, of all the dreadful ravages, 
which, for a long train of years, have been committed on our 
lands, by thefe rude barbarians, ever fince Henry the Lion and 
Bernard of Afcania were no more. Think of the poor Chriftians, 
who have been forced by them to bear the galling woke of flavery. 
Think of the wives and children, whom they have made widows 
and orphans. 

‘ Mifivoi. Thou lieft. Never has my little tribe, fince I have 
governed it, advanced beyond its peaceful limits. Thou lieft, 
Never have my fubje&s gained fubfiftence by plundering their 
fellow creatures. Thou lieft. Never have Chriftians languifhed 
in aur dungeons. I myfelf poffefled but one. He was old and 
more my friend than flave. Nor did I either force or betray him 
hither. I bought him of my neighbours,’ _ Pp. 9. 7 


Bertram, this Chriftian captive, is delivered: he has been a 
prifoner eight years; and, during that time, fir Theobald has 
married the fuppofed daughter of the old man, regardlefs of 
the meannefs of her parentage; for Bertram was only a boor. 
Shocked at the horrors which he has occafioned, and at the ty- 
rannical bigotry of the priefts who have fent his father to the 
Holy Land, fir Theobald concludes a peace with old Miftivoi, 
and returns to Wulfingen. This {peedy return is very un- 
pleafing to Cyrillus, a neighbouring abbot, who had fent fir 
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Theobald on the expedition, that he might feduce the knight’s 
wife. at: his leifure. 3} 

At this period, after an abfence of three and twenty years, 
fir Hugo, the father of Theobald, returns from the Holy and. 
The manner in which he difvovers himfelf to his family is 
trite, but it is rendered interefting by the ingenious author. 
One of the firft cares of fir Hugo is to inquire of Bertram for: 
' a natural child who_had been entrufted to his care ; he learns 
that dhe is the wife of ‘Fheobald, of her brother, married dur- 
ing the captivity of her fuppofed father, who alone knew the 
fecret. of her birth. “Fhe old knight, as the flage dire€tions 
exprefs it, farts, when he hears this, like a man who fudden- 
ly efpies a phantom, but has courage enough to run towards 
it-and unmaik it. “he mufcles of his face, for {ome moments, 
exprefs an inward ftruggle, which, however, foo fubfides ; 
and that ferenity which ever accompanies firmly rooted prin- 
ciples refumes its place in his countenance. Bertram is afto- 
nifhed at the unconcern with which fir Hugo now liftens to the 
account of the inceftuous marriage: philoiophical arguments, 
however they ftrike his reafon, atfe&t not his confcience ; and, 
when the veteran knight at lJaft threatens him with death, if 
he ever * by a {ingle look, a fyllable, or a fign,’ thould hint 
at the fecret, the miferable but honcft and affectionate man 
rephes,— 


“Do with your fervant as may be your will. My laft breath 
fhall blefs you. But my troubled confcience orders me, in terms 
more dreadful than your oath, to enfure the falvation of my 
foul. As yet your children may do penance for their fin, and 
through temperal mifery afcend to fpiritual blifs. But tell me, 
what can J anfwer, when your fon appears before the dread tribunal 
of the judge, and thus accufes me? “ This man was privy to it. 
He concealed the impious fecret. He robbed me of the only means, 
by which my foul could have been refcued from damnation.” Pp, 58. 


Bertram, however, is prevailed upon to fay, that perhaps he 
might be eafy if ir Theobald, when informed that his wife is his 
fifter, fhould think like his father. Hugo determines firft to 
try his fon, and refolves, if he fhould find him ‘ weak enough 
to prefer the dogmas of a monk to the everlafting laws of na- 
ture,’ to deftroy old Bertram. ‘Tt is better’ (he fays) ¢ that. 
one, already on the brink of the grave, fhould be a viGtim to 
his blindnefs, than that my whole race fhould fall a facrifice 
to prejudice, and fink for ever.’ This is in the true {pirit of 
modern philofophy ; it is the atrocious wifdom that in defpe- 
rate cafes {cruples not to ufe defperate meaus,. Sir Hugo founds 
the mind of his fon in a previous converfation : he points out 
to him the portraits of his anceftors, and informs him in what 
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nianner éach. had been ‘the ‘dupe or the victim of the prieft- 
hood. After mentioning that his father was excommunicated, 


and died in'mifery, he thus proceeds, — 


‘ I myfelf, my fon, I myfelf have completed this number of un- 
happy beings, whom fuperftition has plunged into deftruction. I 
am not afhamed to tell thee, that for one moment, I have been a 
villaia——and what man is without fuch moments? One only 
wicked deed has been to.me the fource of endlefs agony. Thy 
mother was a good woman, though beauty was not her inheritance. 
She loved me, while I was but her friend. It was not in my power 
to prefs her with ardour to my bofom. For her I feldom felt de- 
fire, and often avoided her embraces, Whether fhe were ever 
confcious of what paffed within me, I am ignorant, She herfelf 
—(God reward her for it!) fhe herfelf never uttered one harfh 
word to me, never received me with a frown, and forced from me, 
my whole refpe&t. But this was all.—My love —(Stammers) I 
muft difclofe it as a warning to my fon — my love was oft beftowed 
on proftitutes, and every woman but my wife, infamed my paflions. 
Once on a parching fummer’s day, I met a lovely creature in the 
field. Her name was Rofamond. She was an orphan. She had 
nothing left in this wide world, except her honour—and of that I 
robbed her.—Thou ftart’ft ! Thou fhudder’ft! Right my fon! 
Let this moment never be erafed from thy remembrance. Heaven is 
my-witnefs I had ever been an upright man—except in this one in- 
ftance, Doft thou fee the tear that ftarts into my eye? Of thefe 
J have fhed millions, yet each ftill fcalds my foul as if it were the 
firft. The poor creature bore a girl in fecret, and expired. I en- 
trufted the unhappy fruit of my tranfgreflion to an honeft boor, 
whofe wife had lately been delivered of a dead child. He fwore 
eternal fecrecy, and reared the forfaken being as his own daughter. 
— My peace of mind was gone.. In motion, or on my pillow, the 
pallid image of my Rofamond was floating in my fight. In motion, 
or on my pillow, her dying groans affailed my ear, To regain tran- 
quillity, I vowed an expedition to the Holy Land againft the Sara- 
cens, forfook my wife, my child, and country, to follow our em- 
peror Frederick the Redbeard, and in the name of God to murder 
men, who never had offended me. Oft as I plunged my {word 
into the vitals of a Saracen, I fancied that his blood would cleanfe 
me from my fin. In vain! I writhed myfelf, in anguifh, on the 
holy tomb. In vain! I impofed fevere penance on myfelf, and 
went through many a weary pilgrimage. In vain! Nor fcourge, 
nor abfolution, could avail to cure the viperous fling of confcience, 
At length, I was dangeroufly wounded in a {fkirmifh, and taken 
prifoner by the fultan of Babylons There, for twenty years, I lan- 
guifhed in the fetters of the infidels, till at laft, with other knights, 
I was.ranfomed by the eniperor of the Greeks. Weary of a delu- 
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five world, full of anxious wifhes to behold my family and home, I 
took a pilgrim’s ftaff, and am, this day, returned.—I find my wife 
no more, and my daughter (keenly rivetting his eye upon his fon)— 
in the arms of her brother.’ p. 64. 


Theobald is not fo fhocked at the thoughts of inceft, as to 
difmifs Adelaide; and Bertram is obliged to repeat, after fir 
Hugo and his fon, a folemn and dreadful imprecation upon the 
individual who fhould reveal the birth of the young lady. The 
old man takes the oath, and, in the agonies of confcience that 
unmediately follow, breaks it, and difclofes all to the abbot. 
This vile prieft rejoices in the knowledge of a fecret that puts 
Adelaide in his power. He now more boldly attempts her 
chaftity, reveals to her her birth, and promifes t© place her in 
a neighbouring nunnery, of which the abbefs is his friend, and 
from which there is a fubterraneous paflage to his convent. 
When Adelaide expreffes her indignation, the rage of the 
monk breaks out — 


© Enough!’ (he exclaims) ‘As you are deaf to the voice of a 
friend, hearken. to the prieft of God.—in the name of the crucified 
I pronounce damnation on you! In the church, I pronounce its 
ban upon you! Curfed be Theobald, and his inceftuous wife ! 
Curfed be their children, and their children’s children ! Let no true 
believer have compaffion on their hunger and their thirft! Let fire 
and water be denied them through the holy Roman empire! Let 
him be defiled who dares to touch them! Let this caftle, the feat 
of rank abomination, be demolifhed, and not one {tone left upon 
another! Let the armour of the knight be broken at his feet ! Let 
him and the partner of his infamy be chained together to a pile of 
wood, and vomit forth their finful fouls amidft the flames, to the 
glory of God’s commandments ! Then, head{trong being, when 
the fire fhall have reached thy hair, and when the fmoke already 
chokes thy utterance, then call in vain for fuccour and relief to the 
defpifed Cyrillus. With the fmile of fatisfied revenge I'll liften to 
thee, and withdraw the glowing coals, to feaft upon thy lengthened 
fufferings.’ r. $3. 

The cataftrophé is fhocking: the horror of inceft drives 
Adelaide to phrenfy: fhe murders her children; and her own 
death follows. With regard to the fate of fir Hugo and his 
fon, we are left uncertain. The author fays, that he conceived 
the fault to be unavoidable, unlefs he were to fink into the 
tedious, and that, of two evils, he chofe the lefs. 

In Germany this has been a favourite play; in England it 
never could become fo. Kotzebue feems to delight m roufing 
the feelings againft the prejudices of an audience: but the pre- 
judice which he has here attacked can only produce mifery in 
very rare cafes; and no good cdn accrue from weakening it. 
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Objeétions have been made to the cataftrophe ; but the writer 
fays, and fays rightly, ‘ The mother, had the lived, muft have 
been for ever wretched’; and that hurts us. Rather dead than 
miferable for ever!’ ‘The tranflator has, with due diffidence, 
fuggefted, that the fpurious child of fir Hugo fhould have died 
in infancy, and Bertram’s wife have palmed her own daughter 
upon that knight, to receive money for her maintenance : but 
fuch trite expedients to make all well would have been un- 
worthy of Kotzebue. 
. 





Sermons, by the late Rev. David Fardine, of Bath. Publifhed 
Srom the original Manufcripts, by the Rev. Fohn Prior Efi- 
lin. 2 Vols. 8vo. 145 Boards. Johnion. 1798. 


FROM praife-worthy motives, the editor has given to the 
public the pofthumous pieces of his friend. Thefe remains 
do honour to the memory of Mr. Jardine, and are calculated 
to afford much ufeful meditation in the clofet. The author 
was an unitarian, and was attached to the Hartleian fyftem of 
philofophy: but the peculiarities of either fyftem are not fo 
obtrufive as to render the difcourfes improper for_the perufal 
of the pious among Chriftians of any fect, We obferve, 
throughout, evident marks, of ‘a devotional {pirit, united to an 
. enlarged and liberal way of thinking, The preacher, though 
he wifhes to inform the reafon, does not neglect the paffions : 
he endeavours to correct the errors of the head, but his greater 
aim is to. influence the heart. The difcourfes, though fhort, 
contain fuffcient matter to intereft the reader. ‘They have 
not fo much of the fplendor of eloquence as of perfpicuity ; 
and, from the latter circumftance, thefe volumes will be a very 
acceptable prefent to thofe who perfift in the good old cuftom 
of dedicating a part of the Sunday evening to the perufal of 
religious difcourfes. 

he fermon on infincerity in religion abounds with good 
fentiments and juft reafoning. Some remarks on pious frauds, 
which we fhall felect, deferve the attention of the reader. 


‘ Pious fraud was not confined to the primitive days-of Job, .or 
to the uncultivated fands of the defert; but has been known, in 
more advanced ages, and practifed in more civilized regions of the 
globe. . . 

* It feems to have prevailed very generally among the heathen 
nations of antiquity. Superftition is the offspring of ignorance, and 
confequently will difcover itfelf moft evidently among the unedu- 
cated.. The better informed among the heathens, perceived the 
hold which fuperftition had taken upon the minds of their rude 
countrymen, and the force with which they were actuated by thofe 
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hopes and fears which their fuperftition produced. »Hence the arts 
of aftrology and divination, and all the contrivances of oracular re- 
{ponfes were eftablifhed in the world. The crowd received thefe 
wonders as religious truths, while the ftatefman and the prieft fmiled 
in fecret at the delufion ; a delufion which gave them an influence 
over the general mind, ftronger than they could have derived from 
any other fource. The philofophers, in their converfations and cor- 
refpondence, ridiculed what they publicly defended ; and, confidered 
it fufficient that the belief and practice were ufeful, which they un- 
derftood to be falfe and abfurd. * 

©-This fpecies of fraud was adopted by fome of the earlieft and 
moft eminent advocates of corrupted chriftianity. They efteemed 
it to be no crime to deceive, if by the deceit they could: convert 
men. to the belief of the antichriftian do@rine. And the fame fpirit 
of religious fraud gained:more veneral footing in the ¢hurch of 
Rome, and was more fy{tematically praétifed and defended. 

' © The practice of talking deceitfully for God, has alfo been 
adopted’ by proteftants. Many perfons of fuperior learning to their 
brethren, and greater latitude of thinking than the religious com- 
munity to which they belonged, have been led into'a belief, dif- 
ferent from that which they have been accuftomed to profefs; but 
either from timidity of character, or from a falfe {pecies of pru- 
dence, they have careful! y concealed the alteration’ of their princi- 
ples; though they have ‘thought with the wife, they have perfe- 
vered in {peaking with the vulgar. Under the name of a fear to 
give offence, the fame deceit has been praétifed by many perfons, 
who in the laft age, had arrived to very deferved eminehce among 
the nonconformitts of this country. They had indulged in a free- 
dom of fentiment, which the fear of obloquy prevented them from 
uvowing. © They, in principle, acknowledged fuch perfons to be 
their Chriftian bfethten, whom they would join the bigots of their 
fect in difavowing, as “ bringing in damnable herefies, and denying 
the Lord who bought them.” They veiled the rationality of their 
faith, in a clond’of ambiguous language, and thus feemed to man- 
kind to be delivering the doétrines which long habit had eftablifh- 
ed, while im fa& they attached to their expreflions, ideas of farmore 
reafonable fignification. 

‘© Tn general, it'may be obferved that this religious fraud has been 
prattifed by the interefted, who have been difpofed to make religion 
the iutirument of their ambition, by the unbelieving, who would 
employ it as tue engine of worldly policy, and by fome well-mean- 
ing Chriftians, who have not a fufficient confidence in truth.’ 


Vol. i 1. P. 218. 


The following judicious obfervations, on the mifapprehen- 
fion's bf the views and defigns of good men, will be naturally 
reierred by our readers to their origina! fource, and will prove 
how well ‘qualified the preacher was to introduce into more 
g*neral praSice the principles fo well laid down by Hartley.’ 
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‘There is. fo little: difinterefted principle and conduét in, the 
world; men in general aé& fo much. under the influence of tthe 
groffer kind of felf-love, that when any individuals appear in.fociety, 
who are aétuated ‘by more generous view’, it wil! be a contiderable 
length of time before their intentions are underftood, It was afa~ 
gacious obfervation of a late writer, who was well acquainted with 
the world, and which fhould fet us ujfon our guard how we afcribe 
bad principles to others, that ‘a man generally bas thofe good or ill 
qualities which he attributes to mankind.” - And a maxim nearly 
related to this, perhaps, may be equally true, namely, * that a man 
commonly afcribes to others thofe qualities which he himfelf pof+ 
fefles.””. Upon this principle we may expeét, fince it is too generally 
the cafe, that men are feeking their own and not the good of others; 
that the man of the moft difinterefted conduct will be confidered for 
a length of time, as under the influence of the fame felfith principle 
by which men in general are actuated, It will require an exten» 
five knowledge of his.condué, and a fteady attention to it through 
a confiderable period of time, for mankiod to afcribe to him better 
principles than they in common poffefs. It muft be expected, 
therefore, that the man whofe great object in life is to do good, 
fhould meet with great calumny and oppofition. , This will be par- 
ticularly the cafe in the early part of his courfe, and efpecially if his 
{cheme of benefiting the world is to interfere with the paffions, the 
favorite purfuits, or the low intereftsof men. As he advances in 
life, if he continue in his generous line of conduét, and if he em- 
ploy not his paffions.in the conteft, his views will be likely to dif- 
clofe themfelves gradually to the conviction of men, and thus, that 
charaéter which at firft was the object of calumny and hatréd, be~ 
comes the obje& of general refpect and affection, This procefs, 
perhaps, would more commonly take place, namely that difintereft- 
ed characters at firft calumniated, fhould afterwards become carefled, 
were it not for the improper manner in which the friends of truth 
and mankind aé, fo as ta render their uprightnefs liable to {ufpi- 
cioa by a felfify world, When men attempt to promote even the 
beft of caufes with timidity, with management, or with artifice on 
the one hand, or on the other, with furious zeal and noify decla- 
mation, they cannot expe that mankind, conftituted as they now 
are, fhould give fuch perfons credit for difintereflednefs, or refrain 
from venting their fufpicions and calumnies.’ Vol. i. r. 256. 


We fometimes obferve a want of that accuracy. which is 
requifite in moral and religious difcourfes. Thus, in a fermon 
on moderation, we have this account of ambition. | 


* Ambition is a laudable paffion of the foul; it is the principle 
which prompts us to the purfuit of excellence ; and the abfence of 
it is the infallible characteriftic of a bafe and vulgar heart.’ Vol. i, 
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Now ambition is never a good paffion ; and the word, both 
from. its original meaning and general ufe, conveys the idea of 
fomething mean and improper. To fay that-our Saviour was 
ambitious, would be to degrade his character, to place him on 
a mere level with the pretended heroes of antiquity ; and if he 
who, for the glory that was fet before him, endured the -moft 
fhameful death, could not without profanation be called ambi- 
tious, the principle of ambition itfelf is never laudable. The 
paffion which prompts us to exert our energies in the purfuit 
of excellent objects,, is. worthy of commendation ; but it is 
diftinguifhed from ambition in this point, that, to the ambitious; 
the objects of purfuit are merely objects of human glory, and, ° 
in: the .purfuit of them, the means employed are degrading. 
Craffushad a better idea of ambition when the pretence of 
- Sczevola made him bluth at the common practice of the times ; 
and he declared ‘ fe velle ele ineptum.’ 

But the fmailer blemithes in the work are fufficiently coun- 
terbalanced by its general merit. Thofe perfons, whofe creeds 
are different from that of the author, will read the difcourfes 
with the fame caution with which proteftants read thofe of the 
catholic church ; and, with thefe refiri€tions, we have ‘no 
doubt that the perufal of them will impart both pleafure and 
inftruction. 





The Works of the Britifh Poets. With Prefaces, biographical 
-angcritical. By Robert Anderfon, M.D. 13 Vols. 8vo. 
-8 - Boards. Arch. 


—~ LO edit a complete collection of the poets of Great-Britain 
was an important and ufeful undertaking. ‘Fhe collection 
publithed by Bell, and that for which Johnifon wrote his admi- 
rable lives of the- poets, were both imperfect. The early 
writers, with an exception of three in Bell’s pyblication, had 
been omitted, probably becaufe the preprietors were unwilling 
to clog their work with authors little regarded fince the time 
of Pope. But the fchool of Pope has had its day ; a tafte has 
been introduced for the ryde but more-vigorous effufions of 
our anceftors ; and it is from comprifing the early writers that 
the prefent colleCtion derives its great and diftinguifhed value. 

A long period elapfed from the foundation of Englifh poetry 
(if the expreffion may be allowed) by Chaucer and Gow- 
er, before it received the flighteft improvement. Chivalry had 
attained its meridiah fplendor in England at the court of the. 
third Edward; and arts as well as arms flourifhed uncer a gal- 
Mant and munificent monarch. But a miferable period follow- 
ed: the two fucceeding reigns were diftracted by civil com- 
motions; and Henry V. to prevent the difcuffion of his title 
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to the crown of England, laid clair to that of France, and in- 
volved both countries in the calamities of along and rancorous 
war. His victories were celebrated in’ moft vile verfes ; for, 
like Alexander, the hero of Agincourt could find no poet. 
Under his feeble but amiable fon, Lydgate flourithed, He 
was far inferior to Chaucer, and even to Gower, in genius ; 
but his works were read. In the infancy of our poetry, the 
moft indifferent rhymer mutt be efteemed a benefactor ; and 
Lydgate deferves to be mentioned with refpe&t. At the coute 
of Henry VIII. appeared the earl of Surry, who was diftin- 
-guifhed by a correétnefs of tafte, unexampled, and long un- 
followed. He was fucceeded by Sackville lord Buckhurft, who 
was poffeffed of a genius which feemed to promife that‘ he 
would become the Dante of England. The golden age of 
our poetry enfued; and Spenfer arofe. From his time to the mid- 
dle of the laft century, Englith poetry did not advance; but, 
except in the drama, it can fcarcely bé faid to have been retro- 
erade. The two Fletchers, Randolph, and May, if not Wither 
and Quarles, were mén of uncommon genius, defervedly cele- 
brated in their own times, and ftrangély neglected at prefent. 

A lawyer may regard the reign of Charles If. with plea- 
fure, The votary of freedom may alfo refer to it with com-. 
placency, (difgraceful as it is in almoft every point of view) as 
it gave us the Habeas Corpus act.: but: be would be more 
pleafed if that bulwark of our Itberties had been rendered 
impregnable. The poetry and the public fpirit of the country 
feem to have funk together: devotion and decency were fym< 
ptoms of democracy ; and the tafte of the day was as profligate 
and obfcene as the court could defire. Our Milton indeed was 
living : {pared by fome caprice (for the beft actions of Charles 
can be attributed to no better motive),-in blindnefs and in po- 
verty the republican completed his Paradife Loft... But his 
fame, fays Winftanley, is gone out, and ftinks like the {nuff of 
a candle, becaufe he was a moft notorious. traitor, and did belie 
the memory of that bleffed martyr king Charles I. Political 
critics, in all ages, feem to have been actuated by the fame 
candour and diftinguifhed by the fame judgment. 

The period between Milton and Pope may be called the 
dark age of Englith poetry. After Pope we find no more fuch 
trafh, as by the privilege of gentility formerly paffed for poems. 
Under Elizabeth our poetry was like a mountain brook, rough 
indeed and broken, but delighting the traveller with whatever 
is great, magnificent, and {ublime. After the Reftoration, it 
was the ftream that paffes by a city and receives. its. filth. 
With Pope it became like his own Thames, {mooth, beautiful, 
and majeltic. 

. The tafte, however, which Pope introduced, was calculated 
rather to make mediocrity tolerable than to produce excellence. 
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We were finking to the tame and tirefome regularity of Frenck 
poetry ;.the ftream began to ftagnate like a Dutch canal. 
Young, Thomfon, and Akenfide, rofe to excellence ; butva 
fad rabble of verfifiers appear in the collection at this period. 
The Wartons led us back to a better fchool. The pupils of 
that fchool are now the candidates for fame; and it is for the 
next age to decide upon the prefent. 

To collect all the Englith poets may be impracticable ; : 
yet it is better to make the colle€tion too extenfive than too 
_confined.., The minor poets of the’ early ages are not to be 
eftimated by the publications that now {warm to the great ad- 
vantage of the hot-preffers, paftry-cooks, and trunk-makers. 
-When reading and writing were no common accomplifh- 
ments, it indicated fome talents to venture on compofition. 
We think all fhould be publithed to a certain period, perhaps 
to the era of Cowley. Hf, however, it fhould be deemed ne- 
_ceflary to exclude fome, we are decidedly of opinion that all 
who. were popular in their own times fhould be admitted. 
They charaterife the-tafte and hiftory of their refpective 
ages, and fhould therefore be re-edited, though their fame may 
be no longer great. 

Dr. Aiwterion’ ’s views, with refpect to the extent of the col- 
leCtion, are thus exprefied — 


* In 1792, Mundell and-fon, printers in Edinburgh, having re- 
‘folved to republith the colleétion of Englifh poetry, which goes 
under the name of Dr. Johnfon, in the manner of Dr. Knox’s 
*¢ Elegant Extracts in verfe,” in fix volumes large o¢tavo, he took 
occafion to recommend a Calleétion, upon an enlarged plan, which 
might unite the works of the ancient and modern poets in one 
comprehenfive view, and exhibit the progrefs of our national 
poetry, correfponding with the gradual refinement of language and 
of manners, from the rudenefs and fimplicity of a remote period, to 
the polifh and elegance of modern times. 

‘ The proprietors, with a liberal fpirit of enterprife, worthy of 
an affaciation of opulent bookfellers, readily adopted the plan he 
recommended, though with fome limitations as to the ancient poetry, 
and refolved to extend their collection to twelve volumes, upon his 
promifing to furnifh them with a biographical and critical preface 
to the works of each author ; an undertaking in which he engaged 
- with more rafhnefs than prudence, amidft cares and avocations of 
a far different and more important nature, and without a fuitable 
provifion of materials. 

‘ The lift of the works of the older poets, which he originally 
recommended for republication, comprehended thofe of Chaucer, 
Langland, Gower ; the beft parts of Lydgate, Barclay, Hawes ; the 
beft parts of Skelton, Surrey, Wyat; the beft parts of War ner, 
Sydney, Sackville, Spenfer, Marlow, Davies, Shak{peare, Dray tom, 
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Daniel, Jonfon, Donne, Hall,-Drummond, Stirling, Browne, P. 
Fletcher, G. Fletcher; the beft parts of Quarles, King, Carew, 


Suckling, Crafhaw, Davenant, and the; tranflations of Fairfax, 
Sandys, and May. The works of the. authors printed in italics 


were, on due confideration, omitted; it being thought fafer to al- 


lure curiofity into this unfrequented ‘track of reading, by a repub- 
lication of the works of thofe authors, who, though not either uni- 
verfally read. or underftood (as muft ever be the cafe with the beft 
elder poets of every country), are notwithftanding familiar to us in 
converfation, and conftantly appealed to in controverted points of 


poetical tafte, than to run: the .zifk, of fupprefiing it totally, by a 


bulky republication of all or the better parts of the works !of thofe 
unfortunate authors, who {till remain unpopular, merely from the 
want of being read. The claflical mith Si of Barbour, James I. 
Henry the Minfirel, Dunbar,, Douglas and Lindfay, being written 
in the Scottifh language, could not be received into an edition of 
Englifh poetry.’ “Vol. i. P. 4. 


It would be ufelefs to regret the ‘imper fedtion of Dr. An- 
derfon’s lift, fince, defective as it appeats to us, it was too ex- 
tenfive for the bookfellers ; ; yet the latter would have greatly 
enhanced the value of ‘their work, if they had colnpttfed the 
moft fcarce and valuable of the authors whom they have 
omitted — Langland, (‘the Pilgrim that the Ploughman play’d 


“awhile,’) Marlow, and particularly Hawes, a poet whofe 


works, notivithftanding the praife beftowed upon them by 
Warton, aré in ‘danger of being loft. We with to fee a {up- 
plement to this part of the colletion undertaken. Four addi- 
tional volumes would include the authors recommended b 
Dr. Anderfon, as well as feveral others. The works of Ran- 
dolph, the original poems of May, and the whole of the Mir- 
ror of Magiftrates, might be introduced ; and the pieces of 
William Chamberlayne, (the author of Pharonida, a poem 
abounding with beauties amidit its defeéts) ought nat to be 
neglected. . 


¢ The litt of the works of the modern poets which he originally 
recommended for republication, comprehended the works of Mar- 
vell, C. Cotton, Sedley, Hopkins, Oldham, Pattifon, Hill, Eufden, 


_ Welted, Sewell, Blair, Hamilton, Harte, Boyfe, ‘Thompfon, Cooper, 


Brown, Grainger, Smollet, Wilkie, Dodfley, Mendez, Fenner, Kirk- 
patrick, Smart, Bruce, Chatterton, Greeme, Glover, Shaw, Lovi- 
bond, Penrofe, Mickle, Jago, Scott, Logan, N. Cotton, and Black- 
lock. He was afterwards obliged to abridge this lilt, and to ex- 
clude the authors printed in italics,.on account of the arrangements 
which the proprietors had made relative to the extent of the collec- 
tion. 

* Notwithftanding thefe limitations, which, on the part of the 
editor, were unavoidable, it is with fome depree of contidence, that 
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he offers to public infpeétion a collection of Englith poetry, which 
contains the works of one hundred and fourteen authors, of whom 
forty-nine-are not to be found in the laft edition of the “ Works of 
the Englifh Poets,” commonly called Dr. Johnfon’ s edition; and 
- forty-five are now, for the firft time, received ‘into ‘an edition of 
Englith poetry. ’ 

* In the works of the authors already colleéted, efpecially the 
Jater authors, fome deficiencies have been fupplied in the prefent 
edition. In the works of Langhorne, in particular, the additions 
are numerous and important. “Fhey are fuch as a reader of Englifh 
poetry will readily diftinguifh, and therefore unneceflary to be 
pointed out. 

«Though the editor has exerted himfelf with confiderable atten- 
tion, to render the works of the authors now firft colleéted, as com- 
plete as poflible ; yet copies of Surrey’s tranflation of the fecond 
and fourth books of the Aineid, Davies’s Epigrams, P. Fletcher's 
Latin and Englif poem on the Jefuits and Sicilides, a Pifcatory 
drama, Harte’s Effay on Reafon, Shaw’s Four Farthing Candles, 
Brown's Liberty, and fome pieces of other authors, have ‘eluded his 
diligence. The works of Chatterton might have been enlarged by 
additions from Mr. Barret’s ‘*,Hiftory of Briftol,” and ‘ Supple- 
ment to Chatterton’s Mifcellanies,’’ which could not be obtained in 
due time. Gray’s fonnet on fir William Williams, Mickle’s pro- 
phecy of Queen Emma, Johnfon’s Marmor Norfolcienfe, and fome 
other little pieces, happened to be overlooked at the prefs. 

* The editor does not wifh to be underftood as having performed 

more than he has aétually done. For the felection of the authors, 
‘he is folely refponfible. What pleafed himfelf he has ventured to 
recommend to others ; a tafk of {uch difficulty requires the candid 
allowance of the reader, for the unavoidable differences of tafte and 
judgment. The recommendation of the proper editions of the 
works to be reprinted, belonged to the editor; with the exception 
of the works of Chaucer, in the firft volume, and the works of the 
feveral authors in the fifth volume, in which he had no concern. 

* For the correctnefs of the text, he is not anfwerable, as he had 
no concern in the révifion of any part of thefe volumes, except the 
biographical and critical prefaces, and occafionally fome additions, 
notes, and illuftrations in the courfe of the work. The chronolo- 
gical arrangement which he recommended has not been ftriétly ob- 
ferved, on account of the proportion which it was thought neceflary 
- to obferve, in the fize of the volumes. The engraved title-page, 
bearing to be ** A Complete Edition of the Poets of Great Britain,” 
was improperly copied by the proprietors, in the firft volume, from 
Mr. ‘Bell’s edition, and retained in the fubfequent volumes, for the 
fake of uniformity. 

‘ In fo complicated and extenfive a work, typographical errors 
may be expected to occur. The editor hopes they dre not very 
numerous, and will, he thinks, be entitled to the pardon of every 
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candid reader. Several miftakes of this kind, he is forty to ac- 
knowledge, remain uncorrected in his part of the work, particularly 
in the lives of Wilkie, Johnfon, and fome others inthe eleventh vo- 
lume, which he defires may be atfributed, not to negle&, but want 
of experience in affairs of this nature, and to the precipitation with 


_ which the work proceeded through the prefs; alk the prefaces hav- 


ing been written in little more than two years, and fent to the 
prefs, in portions, as they were wanted, without any previous re- 
vifion. 

‘ There is one alteration in the prefent collection which the edi- 
tor believes will need no apology. This is the arrangement of the 
poetical tranflations of entire works in a feparate volume. To 
render the works of Homer and Pindar more complete, Mr. Hole’s 
hymn to Ceres, and Mr. Pye’s fix Olympic odes, are added to the 
tranflations of Pope and Weft; and the deficiencies in Dryden’s 
Juvenal are fupplied by the verfions of thofe who were originally 
affociated with him in that performance. A fupplemental volume - 
of tranflations, making the thirteenth, has been printed, and another 
is {till wanting to complete the arrangement, with a volume of fu- 
gitive poetry.’ Vol. i. Pp. 4. 


The lift of modern poets is fufficiently extenfive : we could 
willingly have fpared a volume of them to have made room 
for older and better company. 
~ Inthe life of Chaucer, the following paffage occurs — 


* The prefent edition of the Canterbury Tales is printed from 
Tyrwhitt’s incomparable edition, and his learned and valuable glof- 
fary is copied with little variation, except in the omiffion of the nu- 
merical references. The plowman’s tale, tale of Gamelyn, adven- 
ture of Pardoner and Tapefter, and the merchant’s fecond tale, 
amitted by Tyrwhitt, have been retained, though all evidence, in- 
ternal and external, is againft the fuppofition of their being the pro- 
duction of Chaucer. 

‘ The genuine mifcellaneous pieces of Chaucer are printed from 
Urry’s edition, exclufive of thofe pieces which are known to be the 
production of other authors, and the anonymous compofitions, 
which, from time to time, have been added to Chaucer’s, in the fe- 
veral editions, without any evidence whatever.’ Vol. i, P. vi. 


The fpurious pieces fhould have been reje&ted as well from 
the Canterbury ‘ales as from the Mifcellanies ; and all fhould 
have been inferted among the works. of ‘ Uncertaine Auctors,’ 
in the fame volume. ! 

Dr. Anderfon thus acknowledges the affiftance received by 
him in the biographical part of the work, for which he is 
more immedianely refponfible. 


‘ The obligations which the editor has received, have extended, 
in feveral cafes, to the communication of entire articles, and to oc- 
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cafional afliftance.. For the life of Spenfer; and the lives of Milton, 
Cowley; Waller, Butler,:and: Denham, he is indebted to two’ gen- 
tlemen of learning and abilities, who have not indulged him with 
the liberty of mentioning their names. They were folicited and 
obtained*by the proprietors, to expedite the publication, and never 
feen by the editor till they were printed. He knows not whether 
any apology will be deemed needful for inferting them. They are 
compofed, it muft be acknowledged, with little care or diligence, | 
and with a compendious brevity, which, though compatible with, 
accuracy of natration, and vigour of defcription, precludes a critical 
account both of events and writings. As thefe articles compre- 
hend fome of the firft names in Englifh poetry, it is the intention of 
the editor to write them over again, for a feparate edition of the 
lives, corrected and enlarged, which it is in contemplation with the 
proprietors to publith. 

¢ With refpect to occafional affiftance, the editor has been fa- 
voured with various biographical information concerning Moore, 
Blair, Wilkie, Bruce, and Logan, from the reve Mr. Toulmin of 
"Taunton, the rev. Dr: Robertfon of Dalmeny, the rev. Dr. William 
Thomfon of London, the rev. Dr. Blair, the rev. Dr. Baird, the 
rev. Dr. Hardy, and profeffor Dalzel of Edinburgh, to whom he 
begs leave to make his acknowledgments. To all thefe gentlemen 
he efteems himfelf much indebted “for their kindnefs and: attention. 
From ‘them arifes the principal affiftance he has to boaftof. He 
has many reafons to flatter himf{elf, that his information would have 
been much enlarged from other quarters, if a difidence of his abi- 
lities for the ‘undertaking had not deterred him from folicitation.’ 


Vol. i. P. 7. 


Tt would exceed our limits to follow the biographer through 
the whole of thefe volumes ; and the lives and criticifms will 
appear before us feparately, in a corrected and extended form. 
It may fuffice to obferve, thar Dr. Anderfon is a favourable 
critic, not fevere in his tafte, and perhaps too indifcriminate in 
praife. 

Among the poems of Grame, whofe life is written with the 
interefling warmth and partiality of friendfhip, Dr. Anderfon 
has inferted fome picces of his own compofition. The prefent 
collection fecures a long exiftence to thofe authors whom it 
comprifes; and the editor, like a prime minifter, has taken 
care of his friends, and not forgotten himfelf.. From an ele- 
gy on the death of Greme, we > will extract 4 fpecimen of the 


do€tor’s poetical talents. 
‘ Hail, hallow’d feat! fo lonely and ferene! 
Sequefter’d ftream, and verdant valley, hail! 
Still may the willow grace your windings green, 
- °° And fill the hawthorn whiten o'er your dale, 
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For oft, on Medwan’s willowy :bariks, the fire 
Of dzedal fancy has infpir’d his fong ; 

And oft the facred veh’mence of his lyre 
Has chas’d the white-wing’d minutes fwift along. 


Though now no naiad trace this green retreat, 
Nor fairy footftep mark this mazy way ; 

At eve’s chafte hour, I’ll feek his hallow’d feat, 
And wafte in penfive thought the clofe of day. 


Though fancy on my eye her fairy field, 
Fraught with the fweets of fong, may not unfold ; 
Sorrow reftrain the mufe’s rovings wild, 
And melt to languor down her ardour bold ; 


Out-ftretch’d, beneath this willow-woven fhade, 
In flaunting pride unprofitably gay, 

Mem’ry will wake the white-wing’d minutes fled, 
And point each {pot where mufing late he lay. 


Sull, ftill, unweary’d, wander o’er and o’er 

Each hatinted walk, and long-frequented fcene; 
And, true to friendfhip’s never-venal lore, 

Pour fondly forth one tributary ftrain! 


Yes, Medwan! yes, along thy lengthen’d vales 
Winding and wild, I’ll mark thy mazes dear; 

And while thy banks and {weet fequefter’d dales 
Swell on my fight, ll drop one tender tear. 


For here his foot has now forgot to fray, 

_ In love-lorn mazes winding {weetly wild ; 

No fedge-crown’d naiad liftens to his lay, 
Melodious warbled o’er th’ accuftom’d field. 


While op’ning youth reveal’d each manly grace, 





Flufli’d the plump cheek, and f{pread the vermil hue, 


Gave the rapt eye with glowing warmth to trace 
Life’s fair enchanting profpeéts full in view - 


Uprofe difeafe, and rofe with afpect wan, 
Confumption, flow, refiftlefs, and fevere! 

Swift, as fhe rofe, each flatt’ring profpeé ran,— 
And left me difappointment’s bitter tear ! 


It nought avail’d, that virtue gave him worth, 
That genius deign’d her eye-enlight’ning ray ; 
Or Mira led his frequent footftep forth, 
Where woten willows fringe the wat’ry way ! 


I faw him fink! I faw him yield his breath, 
Stretch’d in yon lone cot’s dim-difcover’d fhade ! 
And, like the {wain who dies a vulgar death, 
Low in yon church-yard green J faw him la‘d! 
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I faw a mother-clofe his eye to refit! 
I faw a fifter ftretch him on the bier ! — 
Still the remembrance rufhes on my breaft, 
And widow’d friendfhip drops another tear! 


And fure, when youth is fnatch'd from fame’s fair meed, 
Friendfhip’s foft warmth, and love’s congenial glow, 
And in the narrow grave untimely laid, 
A figh fhould murmur, and atear fhould flow. , 


With uncouth rhime, even I may deck the fod ; 
With honeft grief even I may wet the bier ; 
And oft, where fleeps the learned and the good, 

Give humble verfe, and drop the tender tear, 


Lee 


- The widow’d turtle oft is heard to mourn 


Her haplefs confort’s melancholy fate ; 
And oft the plaintive blackbird droops forlorn, 
In the lone fhade,’and does her grief relate. 


Yes, my Alexis! while to me ’tis giv’n 
On life’s lorn way to wander, and to weep! 
Ere, due to fate, defcends the hand of heav’n, 
To clofe my lids in everlafting fleep : 


Oft will my feet at morn’s returning dawn, 
With duteous fteps to thy fad urn repair, 
And {weep the dew-drops from each haunted lawn, 
- In fond remembrance of a friend fo dear ! 


Oft by the margin of this lonely ftream — 

What time meek twilight brings the folemn hour ; 
Mindful of thee! I'll fit, in wayward dream, 

And oft thefe melancholy mufings pour — 


Short is the date to youthful hope affign’d ! 
Swift is the hour to dzedal fancy due! 

To-day we fold an heart-dividing friend,— 
To-morrow mourn him ravifh’d from our view ! 


Hear this, ye young, and truft your hopes no more,— 
Though fluth’d with health each rofeate feature bloom ~ 
With hafty lapfe fome fleeting vears are o’er, 
.And lo! we flumber in the filent tomb! 


Hear this, ye proud, — and ponder as ye hear,— 
Though your light hearts now leap with tranfport high, 
Though now ye wanton in your bright career,— 
Alike we fuffer, — and alike muff die! + 


Youth’s tow’ring hope, and learning’s copious ftore, 
Pride's thought fublime, and beauty’s kindling bloom ; 

Serve but to fport one flying moment hour, . . 
And grace with fhort-liv’d verfe the frequent tomb, 
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Inclin’d to error, mortals ftill miftake, 
Expecting folid happinefs below ; : 

Made drunk at fancy’s feaft, we fleep, and wake | 
From vifionary blifs to-real woe.’ Vol. xi. P. 443. 


In a work of.fuch. importance and extent as this, we are 
furprifed at the omiffion of Glover’s Athenaid; a poem as 
much connected with the Leonidas, as the Odyffey is with 
the Tliad, Notwithitanding this and other omiffions, and a 
great a of typographical i naccuracy, the. admirers of 
Englifh hh terature are highly indebted to the publifhers and the 
editor of thefe volumes. 

Many poems publifhed within this century have eluded the 
editor’s fearch. This circumflance fhows the danger which 
fingle volumes incur of being forgotten, even though they de- 
ferve a better fate. Such pro bably would have been the fate 
of many modern productions, but for this collection, and the 
earlier oncs. We repeat our with to fee a fupplement to this 
part; there can be Lit le doubt that it will be highly accept- 

able to the purchafers of the prefent volumes. We with alfo 
to fee the dramatic poets collected in a fimilar manner. 

An Englifhman cannot contemplate without pride the col- 
lected works of the Englith poets. He feels and acknowledges 
the high merit of the ancients, of thoie authors who iHuftrated 
the gold en age of Italian literature, and of his Germ.n con- 
temporaries; but he may recur from thefe to his own coun- 
trymen, and not be humbled by their inferiority. In the 
regular epic, Homer flands, and will perhaps for ever 
fiand, unrivaled. He wrote in a language highly culti- 
vated and ‘polifhed: he pofleffed an accumulation of know- 
ledge almoft nriracuious for the period in which he lived, 
and a genius which the moft zealous believer in the perfeéti- 
bility of man can only hope may one day be equaled. It 
would be impofible for a poet, theuglh gifted with his genius 
and ftored with all the fcience of modern times, to attain or 
indeed deferve the fame celebrity. Homer has no predeceffor 
worthy of mention. There were probably poets before him, 
as there were navigators before Columbus; but they were to 
Homer what the coaft-creeping failors of Italy were to the 
illufirious Genoefe. Our modern difcoverers may have ex- 
plored regions as extenfive as America; but Columbus led 
the way; ‘Virgil and Taffo may have fometimes {wept the he- 
’ roic harp i into as high a ftrain as the immortalifer of Troy ; 
but they had heard the founds of their mafter. 

Unrivaled as ‘the blind man of the rocky Chios’ is our 
own immortal Milton; and he will probably, ‘like Homer, re- 
main unrivaled: our Elijah’s mantie of infpiration may not 
devolve upon another. We cannot compare him with the. 

‘Crit. Rey, Vor. XXV. Jan 1799. E i 
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epic poets: he has attained a greater height on the hill of the 
Mufes ; but it is not on the fame fummit. 

In epic poetry England is furpaffed by ancient and modern 
Italy. Virgil and Taffo, however, may be excelled; and the 
junfet of Englith literature is yet, we truft, far diftant. A 
foreigner would perhaps fufpect us of partiality in ranking 
Spenfer as high as Ariofto: we know the magic of ¢ that di- 
vineft Tufcan ;’ we have followed the flight of Aftolfo and 
fhared the forrows of Flordelis ; but we linger with more 
pleafure ‘ in the delightful land of Faery.’ 

In the drama, Shakfpeare is the boalt of England. The 
Cara€tacus and the Elfrida of Mafon may vie with their an- 
cient models; and, hateful as the ftory is, the Myfterious 
Mother of Horace Walpole (let his title, as he wifhed, die 
with him !) is unrivaled for the admirable management of its 
plot. In this line of poetry much is to be expected from the 
author of the ¢ Series of Plays upon the P:ffions *.” Though 
we do not know him even by name, we pay him wiih pleafure- 
‘the tribute of deferved refpect. 

Klopftock has, in one of his odes, reprefented the fifter 
Mules of Germany and Britain about to run the raceiof fame ; 
but the poet’s eye lofes them before they arrive at the goal. 

The wreath of lyric poetry, it muft be allowed, belongs to 
Germany ; and Klopftock himfelf has gained it. Our Dry- 
den, our Gray, our Collins, were great; but the Chrittian 
poet of Germany has foared beyond them. 

The remaining fpecies of poetry are of inferior merit : in 
thefe, Britain vields to no country. Pope 1s at leaft equal 
to Boileau. Akenfide, Young, and Thomfon, are with- 
out competitors; and our minor poets are as numerous 
and valuable as thofe of any other country. Of living writers 
this is not the place to fpeak. ‘lhe Pantheon of Glory admits 
ouly the dead. 





A compendious View of the Civil Law, being the Subfiance of a 
Cour[e of Le@tures read in the University of Dublin, by 
Arthur Browne, Efg. 8. F.7T.C.D. 8vo. Vol. 1. 8s. 
Bound. Mesciir —‘Diehiln. Robinfons— London. 1798. 


AN acquaintance with the civil law not only contti- 
tutes a part of the education of the icholar, but is alfo 
calculated to adorn the knowledze and invigorate the rea- 
foning of the profeffor of common law. Innumerable vo- 
jJumes have been written for the purpofe of explaining the 
text, and elucidating the decifions, of the Roman law ; but, 
however valuable many of thole productions are juftly ee 
ed, a familiar introduction to the principles of that great repo- 
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fitory of legal fcience, and a comparative view of their dif- 
cordance or agreement with the maxims of the Englifh law, 
have been hitherto great de/derata. 

Mr. Browne has undertaken the tafk ; and every reader 
would refpect his motives, even if his performance were much 


lefs worthy of praife than it appears to be. 


¢ My principal object in publifhing the following lectures has 
certainly been to prove induftry, and to fhew that I do not with to 
hold any office, as a finecure. I cannot however but think, that 
they may be ufeful to the younge? members of the bar, who may 
wifh to gain fome general Knowledge of the civil law. 

‘ It is furprifing how few gentlemen of the legal profeffion, (ex- 
cepting thofe and they are not numerous, who have ftudied in Scot- 
land,) are acquainted with this fcience, notwith{tanding the enco- 
miums befiowed on it by lord Mansfieid and lord Hardwicke, and 
the conftant references to it in books of reports. I have always 
afcribed this defeét not to want of diligence, but to the nature and 
guality of the treatifes on the fubjeét, for in quantity and number 


they are abundant.’ Pp. 1. 


The charaéters of various produétions are thus fketched, 
and the plan of Mr. Browne’s work deicribed. 

‘ Domat is calculated for the meridian of France. Ayliffe’s 
work, though learned, is dull and tedious, and itnffed with fuper- 
fluous matter, delivered in a moft confufed manner; the beautiful 
fketch of Mr. Gibbon is too fhort, and like all his writings, prefup- 
pofes rather than conveys knowledge: Wood’s Inititute, though 
an excellent work for the ftudent, purfues a method not familiar to 
the Englifh lawyer. ‘Tayior’s elements, though highly refpeétable, 
are filled with heterogeneous matter, amidft which the civil law 
feems to be confidered but collaterally, infomuch that he has ace 
guired from Gibbon, the chara&ter of a learned, fpirited, but ram- 
bling writer. Laftly, Heineccius an author powerful in erudition, 
by a German drefs and fectioral form, difgufts the Englith eye. 

‘ Tt occurred to me, therefore, that a fhort work in the method 
and order adopted by Mr. Juftice Blackftone, in his Commentaries 
on the Laws of England, as nearly as the fpirit of the two laws 
would poffibly allow, might, by the familiarity of its order, entice 
the ftudent of the common Jaw, to take at leaft a curfory and ge- 
neral view of this more ancient code, when the concifenefs of the 
iketch could not poffibly encroach on his time, If the text be ftill 
uninterefting to him, perhaps fome of the notes as far as they relate 
to the ftatute law of this. kingdom, or contain any new matter, 
may engage his attention. I have called it the /udfance of lectures, 
becaufe the reader muft naturally fuppofe, they were longer when 
delivered, much having been omitted which was adapted only to 
academical refearch, and claffical enquiry. I am aware. that ag 
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objection may be ftarted (the very converfe of thofe above-men- 
tioned to the prolixity of civilians) viz, to the brevity of the work. 
From thofe deeply verfed in the civil law, the objeétion is fair, nor 
is it fuppofed that it can be of ufe to them, except as an abridg- 
ment, in adjumentum memoria.’ But it would come with a bad 
grace from the idle theorift who has not induftry, or the bufy prac 
titioner of common law, who has not time to perufe works of 
greater length, and for fuch it was principally intended, that he 
who runs may read. Prolixity would have given little trouble, 
concifenefs gave much. Quotation and indifcriminate transfufion 
would have {welled the work, with moderate pains; but compref~ 
fion and: feleétion of points really important were attended with 


confiderable labour.’ Pp. il. 


Of Mr. Browne’s competency for the execution of his pian, 
the: prefent volume is a fatisfactory proof. We proceed to 
quote his pertinent obfervations on the forms of the Roman 


procefs. 


‘ The neceflity of obliging every man to purfue his legal reme- 
dies in a certain order, and to fafhion them to fome reafonable 
fhape, without which difputes would find no iffue, and fuits wildly 
conduéted, would terminate in endlefs confufion, have induced all 
nations to adopt certain forms of actions. Thefe at Rome were 
long concealed by the profeflors of the law, to enhance their confe- 
quence, and aggravate their fervices, but being at length divulged 
by Cneius Flavius, formed a valuable part of the advecate’s library, 
under the name Fus Civile Flavianum, and raifed its promulgator, 
though of mean extraction, to the office of tribune, fenator and curule 
@dile, The Romans then had their aétions real, perfonal, and 
mixt, as many and various as.with us, and adapted to each particular 
complaint. Churchmen, our firft jurifts, well acquainted with thefe 
precedents, transferred an ample ftock, igto cur own officina ére- 


vixm, and able judges from thence ftruck light, which has illumi- - 


nated remedial juftice in modern days. The action of affumpfit, to 
‘avoid a tedious length of examples, may afford a confpicuous in- 
fiance. And thus the acfio quaf publica was the parent of our gud 
tam action. 

¢ Thefe remedies were purfued in various courts, and before fe- 
veral orders of judges. ‘Fhe nature of thefe judicial tribunals is 
wrapt in much obfcurity, and the confufion is increafed by their 
applying the name of judges indifcriminately to the prefiding power 
that dire&ed in point of law, and to the affeffors who judged of the 
fact. Down even to later times, the parties are always {aid to ap- 
point their own judges, and thefe dicta feem clearly applicable, not 
only to the jury, if I may fo call it, but to the court, a power fo 


ftrange as to be fcarcely reconcileable to our modern notions of 


wifdom aid propriety, nor is it eafy to conceive how judges thus 
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chofen almoft at random, fhould have been endued with competent 
knowledge; or how this power, feemingly of the wildeft nature, 
Should not have been produétive of ignorant decifion, and fubver- 


five of regular precedent. Certain it is, however, from exprefs 
paflages in the Code, that before the time of Jufiinian, there were 
fixed and permanent tribunals; certain it is alfo, that they had dif- 
tinét courts of law and equity. The dodtrine of trufts contributed 
to this diftin@tion with them as much as with us. On the doc- 
trine of trufts, their law was fertile and prolix, and their pretor fidei 
commiffarius eafily fuggefted to churchmen and civilians the idea of 
our modern chancellor, Whether this diftinétion of courts has 
been either among the ancients or moderns, wile, reafonable, falu- 
tary or neceflary, has been matter of much celebrated controverfy 
between contending abilities of the firft rank, and is a queftion fpread 
over fields of argument infinitely too fpacious for the range of our 


prefent courfe.’ Pp. 45. 





© To the judges of their refpeétive courts, as well as to the advo- 
cates who attended them, certain rules were applicable, fome of 
which have beef imitated by us, and others neglected. The inca- 
pacity of fitting in judgment in the place or province of the judge’s 
nativity is the rule of their law, as well as of ours, and it may be 
hoped was better obferved by them than by us. The regulation 
which commanded him to fnifh every criminal caufe in two years, 
and every civil one in three, perhaps can only live under the meri- 
dian of an arbitrary government. Burt their rules with refpe& to 
advocates feem to have been admirably calculated to preferve the 
decency and honor of the bar, Their names were expunged from 
the roll of honor, if they bargained with either contending party, 
for any part of the matter in couteft, or inhumanly refufed to defend 
the accufed pauper, at the nomination of the judge. © For railing, 
and abufive language, they might be fined, fufpended, and removed, 
They went through a real examination for admition, and might 
maintain an action for the honourable fruits of their labours. How 
far thefe regulations correfpond to ours, is obvious to every perfon 


in the leaft converfant within the walls of the forum.,. 
‘ In both civil and criminal caufes, the fubftantial parts were, the 


action, citation, libel, conteftation of fuit, anfwer of the defendant, 
the proofs, the conclufion, the fentence, and execution, Accidental 
parts, contumacy, exception, replication, fatifdation, tranfaétion, 

¢ The form of trial was that, which has been handed down to us 
in the courts ecclefiaftical and in chancery. The advantage of that 
power, which can demand the defendant’s anfwer upon oath, is ac- 
knowledged by the fuitor in equity, who finds fuclr affiftance re- 
fufed him by the limited hand of the common law. The written 
examination of witnefles, though it difcovers not the guilty forehead, 
nor the trembling hand, poffeffes that mature and folemn inveftigae 
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tion, feldom known to the hurry and confufion of a trial by 
jury. 
‘ In complicated cafes of property therefore, many able men have 
thought this length of unhurried examination, infinitely preferable 
to that rapid torrent of captious interrogatories, which often derives 
credit to the advocate, from the confufion of the evidence, without 
drawing a fingle {park from the torch of truth, or adding the mi- 
nuteft weight to the arm of juftice.’ P. 49. 


The remarks on the conduct of intemperate advocates are 
worthy of a fenfible writer ; and fuch as relate to the advan- 
tages of the Englith fyftem of criminal jurifprudence, evince 
that the author is not blindly partial to the ftudy of which he is 
an academica] profeffor. 

General principles fhould form the bafis of laws, and of the 
acquifitions of thofe who are devoted to the ftudy of jurifpru- 
dence. That Mr. Browne’s mind is not deftitute of this preli- 
minary knowledge, is evident from the following paflage. At- 
ter fome remarks on the contempt with which the Jaw of na- 
ture is frequently treated by intriguing and unprincipled ftatef- 
men, he obferves— 


¢ Let the difciples of Machiavel defpife the law of nature. Let 
their doétrines boaft a little temporary fuccefs or individual eleva- 
tion. Providence does not defcend to our minute fpan, Political vil- 
lainy may profper for a fingle life, or mould the fortunes of a parti- 
cularman; but where is the nation which has profpered by defpifin 
the laws of heaven. The life of nations is the period for philofophic 
obfervation. ‘Their dufation, and their felicity, the criterions to 
diftinguifh found policy from tricking iniquity ; to the tribunal of 
hiftory 1 appeal, and time and fate fhall be the judges. Who fhall fay 
for how many centuries falfe policy and miftaken cunning, in their 
day admired and called wifdom, have been generating the ftorm 
which now agitates Europe, or how remote the fathers, whofe fins 
are now vilited upon their children, 

¢ But great is our error, if we fuppofe that the law of nations has 
no influence on the wicked; it checks where it does not guide, 
No prince, no potentate dare refufe an apparent allegiance to its 
{way. In the imagination of the poet alone has exifted the bravo 
who announces, all this I do, becaufe I can. The manifeftos of 
belligerent powers are fo many acknowledgments of its dominion, 
Nor are they merely obeifances to the ftar of virtue; the difpofition 
of nations tends to punifh the violators of their common law; that 
difpofition will often control the intrigues of courts, and the confe- 
derate artifice of mutually corrupting ftates. Nor are minifters al- 
ways fo wicked as to require impelling force from the public will. It 
were a cruel fentence on governors, which decreed them neceffarily 
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flagitious, or fuppofed the infwfion of authority a poifon to all the 
bland materials of the human heart. Many have been the falutary 
rulers, who were fons of reétitude, not fervants of fear, and the 
doétrine that power, and honefty are incompatible, checks every 
feed of confidence, and with eternal languor, blafts the thus unche- 
rifhed propenfity to good, which the Deity placed in the rudiments 
of our conftitution.. 7 

* Let us watch the progrefs of juft and unjuft wars. Some of us 
in the courfe of no long life have had opportunities. “The enthu- 
fiafm, the fpirit, the united force of the nation in the former is irre- 
fiftible. The voice of faction is dumb, the conteft for power 
ceafes, murmur fcarce whifpers in her dark cave, oppofition is im 
potent. Jn the latter with languid and defponding effort, the nation 
acts with but half its ftrength, while the other mojety in the violent 
ebb of popular opinion revolves back on the iffuing tide. - Let us 
admire the truth, and acknowledge there is a law in our hearts, re- 
fiftlefs, and incontrolable. 

* Is the knowledge of juftice ufelefs, becaufe men will not always 
be perfectly juft. Men though not perfeétly juti, will be lefs un- 
juft, knowing this law; men will do wrong, but he would bea 
ftrange logician who inferred, there is therefore no ufe in knowing 
the difference between right and wrong. What is the ufe of ail mo- 
ral education ? Men are more virtuous by being taught what is 
right, nor is it poflible that the human mind can be long expofed 
to the luminary of reafon, without being whitened by its rays; 
while then the unalterable bounds of right and wrong fhall exitt ; 
until the adamantine walls which feparate the infernal regions of 
iraud and iniquity from the blifsful feats of light and heaven fhall 
be pulled down ; fo long as chaos and confufion dwell on the bor- 
ders of helland hellifh deeds; while national treachery fall deftroy 
reciprocal confidence, and the fangs of national injuftice, be the 
feeds of armed myriads againft itfelf; while there be any’ virtue, 
while there be any praife, fo long flall the law of nations tower in 
the rank of dignified fcience, and its difciples meet their reward.’ 
P. 72. 

Thefe juft and animated obfervations conclude the laft of 
three introduétory lectures, which precede the detail of the 
work. — Upon the whole, the fludent may derive much pro- 
fitable information from this performance. The notes contain 
references to, and abftraéts of, cafes, down to a recent pe- 
riod; and we have found no reafon to impeach the accu- 
racy of the citations. The fiyle is careleis and frequently 
incorrect ; but it has a xaiverd that will pleafe many readers ; 
and a critical eye fhould glance over trifling blemifhes in a 
work fo creditable to the knowledge and philanthropy of the 
author. 
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fn Effay on the Principle of Population, as it affets the Future 
Improvement of Society. With Remarks on the Speculations 
of Mr. Godwin, M. Condorcet, aud other WVriters. Bvo. 65. 


Boards. Johnfon, 1798. 
THE origin of evil has perplexed the philofopher and the 


divine in all ages: its prefent exifteuce on earth furpriies no 
one ; its final removal is the delivhtful theme of the C! riftian, 
and is conceived poffible by the Deift. A glo. my profpect is 
prefented to us, if the principles i in the work before us are true, 
and ¢ the original fin of man, the torpor and corruption of the 
chaotic matter, in which he may be iaid to be Nora,’ is not to 
be affailed by improvements in theology or morality, or by the 
pureft doctrines of our Saviour and his apoftles, but muft exift 
as long as the command of the Almighty to increafe and mul- 
tiply fhall remain in force, In finifhing the creation, God 
ordered man to increafe, and fubdue the earth; but, uafor- 
tunately, as men multiplied, it was neceffary, either that the 
produce of the earth fhould be fufficient for all that cquid be 
brought into exiftence upon it, or that it fhould be capable of 
increafe as the number of mouths fhould be at gmented. Rut 
population, according to our author, in creafes in a geome- 
trical progrefien, and the produce of the earth only in an 
arithmetical progreffion : canfequently, if the earth fhould be fo 
eopled at any time as merely to allow its inhabitants a fuf- 
ps sy the next generation inuft be reftricted to one halt of 
what the preceding perfons enjoyed, the next to a quarter, &c. 
till the portion of an idividual may be too {mall for bis fub- 
fiftence. We need not confider this argument till fome evi- 
dent inconvenience fhali arife from exceffive population in a 
iven place, from a fuper-aburdance which cannot be remedied 
5 the removal of a part of the number of inhabitants to un- 
cultivated diftricts. The command of the creator Aas not yet 
been fulfilled great portions of the earth remain unfubdued ; 7” 
and the mif fery of the in! habitants of any place, confequent on 
too great population, mutt be attributed to their own folly, in 
not ret iring to a diftant r region, or to the errors of their coniti- 
tution, ifthe whole country in which they live is not culti- 
vated with effect. 
‘It is contended, by this writer, that the evil, mifery, and 
vice, 2rifing from the excels of population above produce, took 
place in times of very remote antiquity, and that, by means of 


this ewl and mifery, population and produce are kept upon a 


Jevel. But evil, mifery, and vice, were in the world, as the 
facred writings seifoees us, when there were only two human 
beings in it ; and this evil appeared in the horrid fhape of mur- 
der, when the increafe of mankind was ftill very difprapar- 
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tionate to the produce of the earth: confequently, fince evil 
was upon earth beforg the conflict between population and 
produce could arife, “and the evils at prefent attributed to 
population are not imputable to the nature of the thing it- 
felf, but to man’s neglect of the command for fubduing the 
earth, we cannot, though we approve many fentimeuts ine 
terfperfed through this work, give our aflent to its leading 
principles, 

The inftances on which the author chiefly depends for the 
fupport of his hypothetis, are taken from China and our own 
country — from China, where the excels of populatiou leads 
to the expofure of children; from England, where the diffi- 
culty of maintaining a family leads to celibacy and its con- 
comitant vices Of China we can fay little; and the ftate of 
England is evidently too fr removed from that which feems 
to be pointed out by nature to man, to enter into the prefent 
argument. ‘Servants, younger brothers, &c. cannot marry, in 
the prefent fituation of things, without impairing in general 
their condition in lifes but that condition which they with to 
prelerve is lefs the refult of a well orgaailed jociety, than of a 
tich luxurious unnatural ftate. In England, at pretent, thofe 
who abfolutely want the neceffaries of life are not very nu- 
merous: a much greater portion revel in excefs and wanton 
in fuperfluisies. The produce of this country is more than 
fufficient tor its ighalicants ; and, if we remove the horfes 
kept for luxury, that which maintains them will fupport ma- 
ny thoufand families. An improved cultivation would add 
gieatly to this produce ; and we may fafely fay, that, with the 
. refoarces in our power, this country might treble or quadru- 
ple the number of its inhabitants, or even increafe the amount 
eight-fold, before there would be the leaft occafion for emi- 
giation. "Thus oe from our, own country only, we fee 
no reafon for apprehending any evil from the ditference of cule 
tivation and population for many generations ; but the paffions 
of men, their vindiClive and fanguinary difpofitions, aud vi- 
cious profligacy of character, will free pofterity from the nes 
ceflity of attempting to remedy the tuppofed inequalities ari- 
fing trom the laws of population and: cultivation. 

It is evident that, if the principle laid down by our silihite 
fhould be allowed, the fanciful fyftems of Godwin and Con- 
dorcet would be overthrowa without farther trouble The 
perfectibility of man muft be denied, if the feeds of mifery and 
vice, fown at his origin, grow with his growth, and ftrengthen’ 
with his ftrength. But their fyftems reft on too flimfy a bafis 
to call for the exertions of und againft them ; and we agree 
with this writer, that, if the gofpel had propofed the fpecies ‘of 
immortality pointed out by the modern defpifers of revelation, 
¢ the 7 would have exhaufted the whole force of their ridicule 
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upon it, as the moft puerile, the moft abfurd, the pooreft, the 
mott pitiful, the moft iniquitoufly unjuft, and confequently the 
moft unworthy of the Deity, that the fuperttitious folly hacen 
could invent.” With fuch an opinion of the fyftem againft 
which he contends, we were furprifed, that he thould thmk it 
neceflary to advance with fuch preparation to the combat. 
The-infidels are now fairly at iffue with him; and we will 
not anticipate their reply. 

Mifery and vice being the neceffary companions of man- 
kind, our author concludes, that a future {tate of exiftence is 
naturally pointed out; but, in fome particulars, he treads in the 
fteps of the celebrated {ceptic of the laft century. This earth he 
conceives to be the grand laboratory for preparing mind out of 
matter; and ‘ the impreffions and excitements of this world 
are the inftruments ufed by the fupreme being’ for this purpofe. 
In fuch a procefs, many veflels mutt be sokeds much matte? 
muft be diffipated. The fcattered materials are continually 
the fubje&ts of new attempts, and the well-formed veffels will 
be the ornaments of a future world. Hence the difhculties at- 
tending the fuppofition of a ftate of eternal punifhment are 
avoided: death is the deftruction of the veffeis, and their fcat- 
tered fragments become materials for future experiments. The 
philofopher of the laft century conceived every rational being 
to be a portion of the fupreme intellect: on death it was ab- 
forbed,in its original flate, and exifted, though loft as to its in- 
dividuality, like a glafs of water caft into the ocean. Such 
conjectures cannot in this life be realifed or oveithrown ; but 
they will have little influence on a religious mind. 

Our limits do not permit us to enter into the inveftigation 
of the inferior parts of this work. The objections to Mr. 
Godwin’s mode of improving man, and changing the ftate of 
fociety, are juft; and many pertinent remarks occur refpecting 
the ftate of the poor in this country, and the inadequacy of the 
laws to the removal of their hardihips. Throughout may be 
feen traces of a reflecting mind. . The ftyle is clear and fome- 
times nervous; and the reader, whether he may adopt or re- 
ject the opinions of the writer, will probably be pleafed with 
his mode of argumentation. 





Athenian Letters: or, the Eprftolary Corre/pondence of an Agent 
of the King of Perfia, refiding at Athens during the Pelopon- 
nefian War. A new Edition; to which is prefixed a Geos 
graphical Index. Illufirated with Engravings, and a Ma 
of <Antient Grecce. 2 Vols. 4to0 al. 2s. Boards. Cadel 
and Davies. 1798. , 


: NEARLY fixty years have elapfed fince' thefe letters were 
firft printed ; but the circulation was confined to the friends of 
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the writers. The preface to that edition reprefented them as 
tranflated from an old Perfian manufcripé in the libyary at Fez. 
They were reprinted in 1781, and acknowledged as the work 
of a fociety of friends, who were contemporaries at the uni- 
verfity of ‘Cambridge, about the years 1739 and 1740; but 
this impreffion, like the former, had only a private circulation. 
An edition fhortly afterwards appeared in elena. They are 
now for the firft time publifhed i in England by the earl of 
Hardwicke, the fucceflor of a peer who was one of the au- 
thors. 

The reader is to fuppofe that thefe letters were written b 
Cleander, an agent or {py of the Pertian court, during the firit 
feven years of the Peloponnefian war ; an interefting period, 
when Athens was in its meridian glory. The zra which 
Barthélemy has chofen for the travels of his Anacharfis was 
perhaps more fertile in extraordinary men; for the convul. 
fions which then agitated Greece produced their ordinary ef. 
fect of bringing forward men equal to their fituations, and af- 
forded the dependent ftates a hope of railing themfelves to fu- 
periority. But, in the age of Pericles, peace and profperity 
had advaniced Athens to a degree of iplendor which has been 
the admiration of fucceeding times, 

The contraft which Cleander finds between the Greeks and 
his own countrymen is thus defcribed : 


‘ The firft queftion you would probably have me refolve, is, 
what peculiar difference I find in the manners of Greece and Per- 
fia; fince cuftom has placed as many marks of diftinétion in the 
civil manners of every nation, as providence has difplayed in the 
natural bodies of each individual. 1 will tell you, then, a Peffian 
would find nothing more furprifing, than the unbounded freedom 
of action and converfation which reigns here. The counfels of 
the great king are impenetrable ; we difcover nothing of them till 
they take effect ; whilft here every meafure is known long before 
it is put in execution, and canvafled with as much liberty in com- 
mon converfation, as in the aflemblies of the people. We ap-~ 
proach our mighty monarch with poftures of adoration, and addrefs 
him in language which is ufed to the deity. At Athens the ma- 
giftrates are diftinguifhed more by being virulently abufed, than by 
any mark of authority. Pericles himfelf is furé to be the objet 
aimed at by every one, who writes either fcandalous libels to be 
difperfed about the city, or performances defigned for public repre- 
fentation. ‘The actors themfelves fometimes 2ppear upon the ftage 
in mafks, which are made exactly to refemble the face of the per- 
» fon ridiculed. The Perfian magnificente appears moft at their en- 
tertainments ; the Athenian, =t their folemn feftivals. The Afiatic 
feafts are remarkable for the vaft quantities of provifions, the coft- 
linefs of the preparations, and the fumptuous furniture; the chief 
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recommendation of a Greek one is, the elegance and variety of the 
cnnverfation, which induced an Athenian to make this obfervation ; 
* Our entertainments not only pleafe, when we give them, but the 
day after.” The Afiatic tafte and grandeur appear in the palaces 
of their princes and fatraps; the Grecian in the temples of their 
gods, and the public buildings. Not a nobleman in Petfia but 
fhews his rank by the richnefs of shis drefs, and the number of his 
attendants; whereas here you cannot diftinguifh a citizen from a 
flave by his habit ; and the wealthieft Athenian, the moft confi- 
derable perfon in the city, is not afhamed to go to market himfelf. 
In Perfia the eyes of all are turned toward the fovereign, and they 
regulate their conduét by his: in the free republics of Greece the 
people are king, and refemble other monarchs in their bad qualities 
more than in their good ones; for they are fickle and imperious, 
fevere and obftinate. I have in this letter juft fketched the great 
outlines, which mark the difference of manners between Greece and 
Afia: I may perhaps give the picture a few more touches, if it ape 
pears that what I have already performed has afforded entertainment. 
I defire you would not fail to fend me the chit-chat. of the court, 
and the news ftirring in the centre of the empire. Confider, toa 
man employed abroad, the mott trifling occurrences, which turn 
his thoughts to his country and friends, are intereiting. I with you 
Jength of days in the poft you at prefent poffefs, fince you have 
ained the ear of vour fovereign without flattery, and can amufe 
him, without liftening for materials to the idle ftories of flanderers 


and tale-bearers. Farewell.’ Vel. i. p. 112. 


The perfonal conclufions of this and many of the letters, 
however tending to preferve the appearance of a real corre- 
fpondence, become uninterefting, and weary the reader. 

Tine Perfian prejudices of Cleander are fometimes thocked 
at Athens ; he engages in converfation with an Athenian on the 
fubject of the victories obtained over Xerxes ; and the Athe~ 
nian tells him that the Greeks’ were vitorious becaufe they 
were free and the Perfians were flaves. 


¢ Who is he that can rightly be prodigal of life? It is the inhae 
bitant of a commonwealth, one jealous of his fame and his freedom, 
and juftly preferring death with honour to life with ignominy. As 
he is an happy man, the apprehenfion of a change alarms him; he 
prudently guards againft the approach of it, and bravely defends his 
own and the publick welfare in oppofing it.. He then becomes a 
benefactor to the ftate, and the gratitude ef the ftate is his due; a 
gratitude unmixed with the bafe alloy of envy, and flowing from 
the hearts of his citizens. The fubjects of the king of Perfia— 
Methinks. faid I, interrupting him, I know your fentiment before 
you utter it; but will not the munificence of the king of Perfia to- 
ward the vaffals who diflinguifh themfelves in his fervice, make 
amends for liberty, and prove as ftrong an inducement to the laud- 
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able exercife of valour? Befides this, the awe of his power is a fpur 
to action, no where to be found in a free republick.—You are mif- 
taken, anfwered he; laws, as they are fteady and uniform, command 


a more facred reverence than arbitrary power. The Greeks know. 


what penalties they incur in offending againft the conftitution of 
their country: the Afiatics are in a precarious fubjeétion to the hu- 
mour of a mafter; and thofe obey with pleafure, but thefe with 
relu€tance. It was not intended by providence, that the human 
race fhould fuffer itfelf to be loaded with the fhackles of oppreffion ; 
and the tempers of a people muft be long and painfully broken to 
it, before they can be able to bear it; for nature in this, as well as 
other inftarices, is apt to recoil fiubbornly on the man who warps 
it, True valour is only the companion of liberty; hence is it, 

that the Grecians in the field of battle are animated by an eager= 
nefs to defend their deareft poffeffions, which raifes their courage in 
the very critis when it is moft wanted. The flaves of Perfia are 
preffed on to fight by the iron rod of arbitrary chaftifement, which 
extinguifhes every fpark of their courage, while they are engaging 
in a fcene of action that requires their utmoft. In a word, the fear 
ef punifhment can never maintain its ground againft the generous 
enthufiafm of freedom ; fince it is not the power of a prince which 
can force, but it is every man’s zeal for his own prefervation, which 
muft excite to the efforts of valour. Lives there a Grecian infen- 
fible that the intereft of individuals is contained in that of the 
whole? No, and Jt is the, fenfe of this truth, which puts every indi- 
vidual on contributing to fecure the whole. This principle, Cle- 
ander, is more extenfive in its influence, than the moft powerful 
monarch of the,earth; and the fpirit of liberty will exert itfelf to 
defend the enjoyments of liberty.—Here my Athenian ended, and 
' I made no reply. The blood rofe into my countenance upon 
hearing his reproaches: I was vexed at his difregard for the con- 
ftitution of Perf ia, but afraid to betray my peculiar attachment to 
it. I excufed my confufion, however, by telling him, that I had 
forgot fome bufinefs, which was the caufe of it, and appointed to 
give him another meeting. Forgive, deareft Hippias, the weaknefs 
of thy brother, if he was much troubled at the feverity of thefe re- 
flections ; yet why fhould he blame their feverity, when, alas! he 
had more reafon to be troubled at the truth of them? Adieu.’ 
Vol. i. P. 197. 


But, though Cleander is thus confuted and in fome meafure 
convinced, his brother Hippias defends more ftrongly the caufe 
of monarchy. We will give one of his arguments, as it is 
curious, 


¢ Under monarchical governments, if the fubje&ts find them~ 
felves oppreffed by their king, defpair will furnifh them with arms; 
they will join in the common caufe, and dethrone him, who has 


proftituted the dignity of his office, and forfeited the allegiance of 
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his people. They will then placea worthier in his ftead; nor néed 
they in the mean time be afraid of invafions from without, fince 
no one would dare to attack a nation united within. But in popu- 
lar ftates the few, and confequently the weaker, after feveral un- 
fuccefsful ftrugeles, will perceive they are unable to redrefs their 
grievances: they will therefore afk the. afliftance of foreigners ; 
fooner than be in bondage to their fellow-citizens, they will court 
the yoke of a ftranger, and fubmit their country and themfelves to 


the mercy of a conqueror.’ Vol. i. Pp. 398. 


This is the true principle of oriental politics: it has been, 
the fame from the earlieft accounts of hiftory to the prefent 
day. The flaves of the eaft® when they are roufed by op- 
preflion, murder one tyrant, elect another, and return to their 
ftupid acquiefcence. Practical fatalifts, they behold the rapa- 
cious and cruel tyranny of their governors with the fame in- 
difference with which they fee the ravages of the plague, and 
think not of preventing the contagion of the one, or ot remov- 
ing the caufe of the other. 

he doctrine of the two principles is the fubject of a con- 
verfation between Cleander and Socrates. The confined and 
partial views which at prefent incline fo many to atheifm, 
produced at a very early period this lefs mifchievous error. 
Socrates ably controverts the opinion. He argues that all evil 
is partial, and not abfolute ; that it neceffarily arifes from the 
conftitution of things ; that it frequently produces vifible good ; 
and that, where no good confequence is perceptible, we ought 
with humility to remember our limited knowledge. Thefe 
arguments Cleander is unable to anfwer. 


‘ But, (he fays) to wave the fuppofition of a malevolent being ex- 
ifting from all eternity ; methinks another opinion is not abfurd, 
which is derived from ancient tradition, that before the formation of 
the world out of chaos, a certain fpirit of high order revolted from his 
allegiance to the deity, and drew off with him a large number of 
demons. Thefe perpetually endeavour to difturb the regularity of 
the univerfe, and are more efpecially employed in haunting the 
ways of men, and fuggefting to us thofe iniquities, which may re- 
duce us to the fame {tate of miferv with themfelves, 

‘ Even this fentiment, anfwered Socrates, appears to me fiable to 
fuch difficulties as fufficiently explode it ; although it is fecure from 
the great variety of contradictions, on which the other is founded. 
It is improbable, that a being fo excellent in rational endowments, 
and therefore fenfible of his own finitenefs, fhould entertain a 
thought of rebelling againft the infinite providence. We find even 
men, frail and fhort-fighted as they are, expofed to innumerable un- 
ruly appetites, and ever complying with their impulfe, are, when 
they commit vice, far from meaning to affront the deity, and only 
defign to gratify a craving and tormenting paflion. Such beings, 
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as the revolted ones you fpeak of, could not then be fo abfurd as to 
attempt dethroning that power who raifed them from nothing, and 
by whofe goodnefs they fubfifted ; and as they were of fo fublime a 
nature, they could be open to no paflion, but the more refined one, 
of ambition or of pride. From the faint attacks of both thefe, the 
purity of their judgments would preferve them: in the former cafe, 


‘a juft fenfe of the divine perfe&tions; in the latter, of their own. 


Elfe, I would afk, of what value is exalted reafon? But granting 


* there is this commonwealth of evil fpirits exifting in the vaft ex- 


panfe; yet I doubt whether they are fuffered to break in upon the 
borders of our world. To {peak plainly, I mult think their agency 
here not only neither terrible nor troublefome, but entirely unne- 
ceflary. Our virtue is fufficiently affaulted by internal paflions or 
external allurements ; and reafon often quits the field, unequal to 
the combat. It is to be prefumed, therefore, if thefe {pirits are per- 
mitted to enfnare mankind, that the good being gives us, in thofe 
moments, an extraordinary power, to aflift our reafon in withftand- 
ing the extraordinary temptations which engage our appetites. So 
that, admitting the fa& to be as you ftate it, we are juft in the con- 
dition in which we were before, as to the proportion of temptation 
to invite tranfgreflion, and of reafon to fupport virtue. Hence I 
maintain that the agency of thefe beings is unneceflary ; and as the 
wifeft of all beings can do nothing that is fuperfluous, I muft think 


the opinion isan error, however fupported by tradition, or enforced , 


by authority. The truth is, the belief of the evil principle (as I 
have already explained to you) arofe from the conjectures of igno- 
rance; and the worfhip of him arofe from the fuggeftions of fear ; 
the two fatal ingredients of fuperftition, which begins in the firft, 
and terminates in the laft. For the underftanding and the paffions 
reciprocally mifreprefent objects, and ferve to confirm one another 
in their mutual miftakes. I hardly imagine this idolatry took place 
foon after the creation of things, or early in a ftate of innocence 
and nature. The human race would be pleafed in the beginning 
with the frefhnets and novelty of all around them. They would 
addrefs themfelves to the good principle, in fongs of thanfgiving ; 
and as, during their artleffuefs and fimplicity, fcarcely any natural 
evils, and no moral evils appeared, they would not turn their 
thoughts or adoration to the bad principle. And indeed it is ra- 
tional to fuppofe, that it would be in the infancy of an undepraved 
world, as in the intancy of man. We fhould be more governed 
by hope, a paffion that attends the harmlefs and unpractifed, than 
by fear, a paftion that grows only from difappointments and expe- 
rience. Afterwards, when regular focieties were, by degrees, {cate 
tered over the face of the earth, natural evil increafing with the im- 
provements of art and the fantaftick elegancies of life, and moral 
evil {pringing up from the refinements of policy and the jarring 
intereits of private perfons and of nations, mankind became diffatil- 
fied with the difpenfations of providence, not apprebending they 
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had brought thefe calamities on themfelves ; endeavoured to fearch 
for the caufe of them; and at laft dreffed up in their affrighted 
imaginations that airy vifion of the malicious being.’ Vol. ii. P. 10. 


The letters are not confined to the politics and manners of 
the Greeks. Cleander, in return for his communications, re- 
ceives an account of what paffes in Perfia ; and he maintains a 
correfpondence with Orfames, a young Perfian nobleman, fup- 
pofed to be on his travels through Arabia and Egypt. In the 
account of the latter country, Herodot us, Strabo, and Paufa- 
nias, are followed. Hyde has been confulted on the fubje& 
of the Perfian religion. For the hiftorical part the writers 
have had recourfe to Thucydides and Plutarch ; and they have 
extended the few remaining fragments of Ctefias. Thefe au- 
thorities are thus generally {tated in the preface : we wilh that 
conftant reference had been made,to them. 

If the admirable work of Barthélemy had not appeared, 
thefe volumes. would have been of great fervice to the claffical 
ftudent. A note from that author, in return for a copy of 
the edition of 1781, is prefixed to thefe letters: it difcovers fo 
much of the falfehood of politenefs, that we with it had been 
omitted. He declares, that, if he had been fooner acquainted 
with this work,«he either would not have commenced his 
own, or would have attempted to make it refemble fo fine a 
model ; and that, were he fufficiently acquainted with the 
Enelith language, he would willingly facrifice the laft years 
of his life to the pleafure of enriching with a tranflation the 
literature of his country. Praife like this is too ridiculous to 
be prefixed to the Athenian letters ; and none but a French- 
man would have ventured to beftow it. The Athenian Let- 
ters are honourable to the induftry and talents of their young 
authors: but depth of refearch was not to be expected, and 
brilliancy of genius is not to be found. By the writers them- 
felves, the work was merely confidered as a preparatory trial 


of their ftrength. 


\ 





A Fourney from Bengal to England, by George For fer 
(Concluded from Vol. XXIV. .p. 249.) 


WE left Mr. Forfter at the ‘ Happy Valley’ ; a {pot which 
almoft realifes what the fublime fancy of Milton has feigned of 
the habitation of our firft parents. If the Almighty h vad 
affigned to the firft pair of created beings a coyntry in which 


every natural beauty, and every circumfan ice contributory to 
external sheity. appeared to meet, this might have been the 
fpot. The va ley of Kafhmire da f fu Tou nded obs mountains ; 


but it 38 confiderably above the neighbouri ng country, and, 
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' Only admits the ‘name, when compared with thofe mountains. 
Though it is rather within than beyond the 34th degree of 
northern latitude, its fituation gives it a moderate temperature, 
free from the ftorms and the rains.of India, The mountains 
break the mafies of vapour, and it falls in gentle fhower's, or 
affords a fupply to numerous rivulets, which unite in the cen- 
tre, forming alake. It is not improbable (and tradition men- 
tions the circumftance) that che whole valley was once a lake, 
whofe collefted mud contributes to the prefent fertility of the 
diftrict. It is about eighty miles in length, and forty in breadth, 
and has been the retreat of many princes, who in this afylum 
recovered the ftrength which the fatigues of war had nearly 
exhauited, and enjoyed that relief which undifturbed tranquil- 
lity and a bracing and healthy air could beftow. From Veere 


Naug, one of the villages in this territory, 


‘ the road leads through a country, exhibiting that ftore of luxe 
uriant imagery, which is produced by a happy difpofition of hill, 
dale, wood and water; and, that thefe rare excellencies of na- 
ture might be difplayed in their full glory, it was the feafon of 
{pring, when the trees, the apple, pear, the peach, apricot, the cher 
ry and mulberry bore a variegated load of blofflom. The clufters 
alfo, of the red and white rofe, with an infinite clafs of flowering 
flrubs, prefented a view fo gayly decked, that no extraordinary 
warmth of imagination was required to fancy that I ftood, at leatt, 


on a province of fairy land.’ Vol. ii. P. 4. 





‘ The environs of the town, to the eaft and weft, are laid out in 
private gardens, which, {kirting the banks of the Jalum, or fupplied 
with canals from the lake, afford a various retreat of pleafure to the 
inhabitants. The plane-tree, that fpecies termed the Platanus 
Orientalis, is commonly cultivated in Kafhmire, whiere it is faid to 
arrive at a greater perfection than in other countries. This tree, 
which in moft parts of Afia is called the Chinaur, grows to the fize 
of an oak, an@ has a taper ftreight trunk, with a filver coloured 
bark ; and its leaf, not unlike an expanded hand, is of a pale green. 
When in full foliage, it has a grand and beautiful appearance, and in 
the hot weather, it affords arefrefhing fhade. But I may venture to 
clafs in the firft rank of vegetable produce, the rofe of Kafhmire, 
which, for its brilliancy and delicate odour, has long been proverbial 
in the eaft ; and its effential oil or ottar is held in univerfal eftima- 
tion. The feafon, when the rofe firft opens into bloffom, is cele- 
brated with much feftivity by the Kafhmirians, who: refort in 
crowds tothe adjacent gardens, and enter into fcenes of gaiety and 
pleafure, rarely known among other Afiatic nations. There, all 
that exterior gravity which conititutes a grand part of the Mahomee 
tan charaéter, is thrown afide ; and the Turk, Arab, and Perfian, 
#s if fatigued with exhibiting the ferious and guarded deport- 
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ment of their own country, give a licentious fcope to their paf- 
fions,’ . Vol, ii. P. 15. 





* The valley of Kafhmire has generally a flat furface, and being 
copioufly watered, yields abundant crops of rice, which is the com- 
mon food of the inhabitants. At the bafe of the furrounding hills, 
where the land is higher, wheat, barley and various other grains are 
cultivated. A fuperior fpecies of faifron is alfo produced in this 
province, and iron of an excellent quality is found in the adjacent 
mountains. But the wealth and fame of Kafhmire have largely 
arifen from the manufacture of fhauls, which it holds unrivalled, 
and almoft without participation. The wool of the fliaul is not 
produced in the country, but brought from diftrifts of Thibet, ly- 
ing at the diftance of amonth’s journey tothe north-eaft. It is ori- 
ginally of a dark grey colour, and is bleached in Kaflimire by the 
help of a certain preparation of rice flour. The yarn of this wool 
is ftained with fuch colours as may be judged the beft fuited for fale, 
and after being woven the piece is once wafhed. The border, 
which ufually difplays a variety of figures and colours is attached to 
the fhauls, after fabrication ; but in fo nice a manner, that the 
junétion is not difcernable. The texture of the fhaul refembles 


. that of the fhaloon of Europe, to which it has probably communi- 


cated the name. ‘The price, at the loom, of an ordinary fhaul, is 
eight rupees, thence in proportional quality, it produces from fif- 
teen to twenty; and I have feen a very fine piece fold at forty ru- 
pees the firft coft. Butthe value of this commodity may be largely 
enhanced by the introduétion of flowered work ; and when you are 
informed that the fum of one hundred rupees is occafionally given 
for a fhaul to the weaver, the half amount may be fairly afcribed to 
the ornaments.’ Vol. ii. r. 18. 


The Kafhmirians are, in general, ftout and well-formed ; 
but their features are coarfe. Reraier confidered them as Jews ; 
but his reafons Mr. Forfter calls more fpecious than fubftantial. 
Their ftriking Jewith appearance, equally charaCeriftic and 
indeftructible, is the great fupport of the opinion, added to the 
number of Jews fcattered throughout India. Their language, 
however, is of the Sanfcrit ftock. They are gay and lively ; 
but their depravity is exceffive, and the feverity of their Afghan 
matters excites, in confequence, lefs regret. 7 

The farther account of Cafhmire, and our author’s dificul- 
ties and misfortunes in that country, muft be read in his own 
words, The whole is very interefting. He paffed the moun- 
tains on the weit, croffed the Indus near Attock, and thence 
proceeded to Kabul. 

Kabul is a walled town, about a mile and a half in circum- 
ference : it is the capital of the Afghans. Thefe are a 
rude’ unlettered race, hardy, active, and enterprifing. ‘Their 
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feligion is that of Mohammed; but they are carelefs “obfet- 
vers of its precepts. The population is thin, and the country 
_ little cultivated. The military force chiefly confifts of ca-~ 
valry. | 
In his progrefs from Kabul, Mr. Forfter, appearing as a 
Chriftian, met with various infults from the intolerant natives. 
He paffed through the once celebrated city of Ghizni or Gaz- 
na, and had rm to lament its ¢ fallen flate.’ He at length 
reached Kandahar, a flourifhing town. 


‘ At Kandahar are eftablifhed many Hindoo families, chiefly of 
Moultan and the Rajepoot diftriéts, who by their induftry and mer- 
cantile knowledge, have effentially augmented its trade and weaith. 
The Turcoman merchants of Bochara and Samarkand, alfo ‘re- 
quent this mart, whence they tranfport into their own country a 
confiderable quantity of indigo, with which commodity Kandahar 
is annually fupplied from various parts of Upper India. This city 
is more abundantly fupplied with provifions and at a cheaper rate, 
than any place I have feen on the weft fide of the Indus. The 
grapes and melons of numerous kinds are peculiarly high flavoured, 
and are comparable with the firft fruits of Europe. The extenfive 
range of fhops occupied by Hindoo traders, with the eafe and con- 
tentment exprefled in their deportment, affords a fair teftimony of 
their enjoying at Kandahar, liberty and protection. 

‘A fon of Timur Shah governs the city with a tra& of depen- 
dant territory, which produces, it is faid, a revenue of eighteen lacks 
of rupees; and it may be juftly concluded from the appearance of 
all clafies of people, that this collection is made Without any extra- 
ordinary rigour. The environs of Kandahar occupy an extenfive 
plain, covered with fruit gardens and cultivation, which are inter- 
feéted with numerous ftreams, of fo excellent a quality as to be- 
come proverbial; and the climate is happily tempered between the 
heats of India and the cold of Ghizni. 


‘It is generally fuppofed in Europe that Kandahar ftands in a 


country of mountains, and we fpeak of the lofty paffes of Kanda- 
har, as a point not lefs clearly afcertained than the exiftence of the 
Alps. Permit me to reétify this popular error, which, like many 
of a fimilar texture, has made mountains of mole-hills, and acquaint 
you that the face of the country furrounding the new city of Kan- 
dahar, forms an extenfive plain, which as it approaches the fite of 
the old fortrefs, becomes interfperfed with hills ; but they are of a 
moderate height ; nor,do they form any barrier of difficult accefs or 


deep extent.’ Vol. ii. P. 103. 


At Herat our traveller affumed the chara&ter of a Moham- 
medan ; and, in that difguife, he proceeded to Turfhith, where 
he was received with little fufpicion, and refided comfortably 
at the karavanfera with a mollah. This religious man was not 
very rigid in his obfervyance “4 forms, though he reprehended 
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_ the fictitious Moflem for being a little lefs exact. ‘ Content to 
live in decencies for ever,’ feems to be the characteriftic of the 
Mohammmedans. If they offend not againft external decorum, 
they are not very folicitous about the precepts of the Koran. 


‘The duty of religion fat rather loofely on the mollah, for out of 
the five daily prayers, he ufually ftruck off four, and on many days 
the omiffion was total, But obferving that I was yet more relaxed, 
he would gravely cenfure my negligence; not that I was degraded 
in his opinion, but it was neceflary, he faid, to maintain a decorum 
of manners, that the people of the karavanfera might not make un- 
favourable remarks. The fpirit and tendency of the mollah’s ob- 
fervation, when impartially confidered, difclofes the yrand tenure by 
which the religion of Mahomet is at this day held. It is on the 
daily recital of five prayers, wafhing as often, and a reftriftion from- 
a certain food, that the Mahometan builds his hope of Paradife. 
And the reputation of fuch a perfon, in Perfia, is equal to that of 
our men of virtue, honor, and humanity. Even to that of our man 
of fafhion. 

‘On the other fide, he that fhall negleé& thefe ceremonies, though 
he may execute to an ample extent, the duties of a good citizen, is 
branded with the general mark of contumely; and fhould his con- 
dition f life not be fufficiently eminent to command refpeéy he is 
cut off from many of the benefits of fociety. That I may pomnt our 
to you more fpecifically the opinion ofa Mahometan on the effen- 
tial efficacy of forms, I am induced to relate an obfervation of the 
mollah. In {peaking of an Afghan, who had himfelf accefs to the 
karavanfera by an,agreeable and friendly difpofition, he faid, that he 
willingly fubfcribed to the compafs of his moral merits, but was 
forry to fee them vitiated by offering up his prayers with folded 
hands. Does it not aftonith you, that. the mind of a creature fo ex- 
quifitely formed by the great lord of nature, fhould have become 
fo ftrongly fettered by the fhackles of prejudices, fhould have 
formed ideas fo derozatory.of his infinite benevolence, as to be 
fearful of approaching his altar but in certain pofitions and fleétions 
of the body 7’ Vol. ii. Pp. 160. 


In this part of Perfia, Mr. Forfter feems to have narrowly 
efcaped a body of Turcoman or Tartar horfemen. Thefe 
Tartars conftanidy maintainia predatory war with Perfia, and 
earry the inhabuitauits to the interior parts of their own country, 
where they are treated as flaves, or fold to the Kalmucks, 

The ftate of Perfia, at the time of his journey, (and it is ftill 
nearly the fame) is defcribed in thefe words: 


_ £ Perfia, fince its empire has been rent into pieces, has fuffered 


‘fevere devattations, and has been grievoufly depopulated, The va- 


rious petty chiefs; who bold themfelves but the rulers of a day, are 
often incited to opprefs the inhabitants, and impofe heavy taxes on 
the merchant; yet thefe exactions might receive {ome alleviation, 
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did the governors exert any active efforts in defending their diftricts 
from the depredations of the Tartars, who, even in parties of a hun- 
dred, are fcouring the country from Mufchid to the Cafpian fea ; and 
in the courfe of this laft year, a body of them, lefs than a thoufand, 
had penetrated to the environs of Ifpahan. Such aéts of unreftrained 
violence, marked with every fpecies of barbarity, will point out 
fome of the evils, which have this day overwhelmed Perfia, which 
muft remain funk in this inglorious obfcurity, until fome future he- 
ro fhali deftroy the prefent pigmy race, and raifing the ftructure of 
. a new empire, fhall colleé its ftrength, and impart to it vigorous 
action. 


‘ All the towns, villages, and even the {malleft hamlets in the, 


northern divifion of Perfia, though but at the diftance of half a mile 
from each other, are furrounded with walls, which feem to have 
been ereéted more as a fhelter againft domeftic robbery and private 
feuds, than the affault of an enemy. In confidering the perpetual 
alarms, folicitude and machinations, which muft neceflarily agitate 
the inhabitants of this region, we are at a lofs, whether to confider 
them more as objeéts of reproach for the depravity of their man- 
ners, or of pity, at viewing the ftate of national debafement, to 
which they have been precipitated by the declenfion of their em~ 
pire.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 178. 


Mr. Forfter now haftened towards the Cafpian fea, The 
Ruffians, who have gained the dominion of this fea, and fup- 
port it by a fquadron of frigates, have attempted to eftablith 
themfelves on the fouthern fide ; and their efforts have not been 
wholly unfuccefsful. Of thofe who inhabit this part of the 
Ruffian dominions, our author thus {peaks : : 


‘ They are evidently of lower ftature than moft of the northern 
people of Europe, and generally have the thick form of a Tartar, 
with his broad vifage. Thofe who are not in the fervice of go- 
vernment, encourage the growth of the beard; they wear a long 
outer veft, which is faftened round the middle witha girdle; their 
fhirt, like that of the Mahometans, hangs over the breeches, which 
are fhort, and they ufually wear boots. Their hair falls loofely 
down the neck, and they cover the head, when abroad, with a cap 
or bonnet, which is taken off in the houfe, and in the interchange 
of courtefy. They paffefs an addrefs and fuavity of manners, even in 
ordinary life, which would not difgrace men of a much higher clafs, 
among nations deemed the moft polite. The entrance of a Ruffian 
into a room at firft furprized me; for, inftead of noticing any per- 
fon in it, he uncovers his head, and with an air of humble reverence, 
offers up a prayer to the picture of the virgin and an infant Jefus, 
which is exhibited in the moft confpicuous part of every apartment. 
Having performed this ceremony he falutes the company, and at 
d-parture he obferves the like ufage. Iam by no means empow- 
ered to afcertain the virtual-opinions which the Ruflians entertain 
F3 
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of their national religion, or to what extent they may operate in a 
moral tendency; but I can'with confidence fay, that their exterior 
obfervance of religious duties is accompanied with a reverential at- 


tention ; and is void of that fantaftic mummery which has throwna 


ridicule on many parts of the Romith worfhip.’ Vol. ii. r. 208. 


The accounts of Ghilan, and of the gradual encroachments 
of Ruffia, are not wholly new, though fomething is added to 
what Hanway and Cook had obferved. Mr. Forfter vifited 
the Hindoo temple of perpetual fire, in the province of Shir- 
wan. The fire appears to be derived from the fumes of naph- 
tha, ot perhaps hepatic air; and though Cook feems to have 
difbelieved the circumftance, he has faithfully defcribed the 
fame appearances which are mentioned in the prefent volume. 
The voyage over the Cafpian to Aftracan furnithes little no- 
velty or intereft; but the fketch of that town deferves to be 


quoted. 


_ § The government of Afiracan is now direéted by a fyftem 
wholly civil and commercial, and the garrifon confifts of about fif- 
teen hundred men, who have more the appearance of militia than 
regular troops, and are confpicuoufly deficient in military order, 

‘ In this city, which occupies a mediate fituation between Afia 
and Europe, there is perhaps a more diverfified affemblage of na- 
tions, than on any other fpot on the globe, and a more liberal dif- 
play of toleration; you fee the Greek, Lutheran, and Roman 
churches, mihgled with the Mahometan mofque and Hindoo pa- 
goda, and the different feétaries united by the bonds of a common 
focial compact. The largeft portion of the induftry and adventure 
which fupports the commerce of Aftracan, is contributed by the 
Armenians, who are the proprietors of moft of the Cafpian veffels, 
and the chief conduétors of the Perfian trade, By their pliant man- 
ners but more by their wealth, which has fupplied the means of fe- ° 
curing the favour of government, the Armenians have acquired a 
diftingnifhed influence and refpeét in this province. Where they 
exhibit a cumbrous luxury and f{plendor; and generally adopt the 
Ruffian manners, It evidently appears that the extenfive encou- 
ragement given to thefe people, has conduced to introduce much 
wealth and commercial emulation into this part of the em- 


pire.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 270. 





* Manifeft proofs were daily prefented to me of the benefits con- 
ferred by the Volga on Aftracan, and the fouthern quarters of the pro- 
vince, which though produétive of no grain, and but little pafturage, 
are amply fupplied with provifions, from the vicinity of Czaritfin, 
and even from Cafan, though at the diftance of one thoufand 
miles. A grand teftimony of the ufes of this river, which is formed 
on common notice, is feen in the immediate conftruction of the 


city of Aftracan, which, though not a tree grows in the province, 
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except in gardens, is chiefly compofed of wooden houfes ; numerous 
veffels are alfo built in the docks, and vaft quantity of fuel is con- 
fumed by the inhabitants. All this timber is floated down the Vol- 
ga, or imported in boats from the upper countries.’ Vol. ii. P. 271, 


At Aftracan our traveller found a daughter of captain E}- 


ton, whofe adventures and fervices are related by Hanway 


and Cook. From thefe authors mere exaét information 
may be found refpecting many parts of this country than 
in the volume before us.—He at length reached Mofcow and 
Peterfburg by the ufual conveyances, without adding any 
thing to our knowledge of the country, in a track now fo 
beaten. 

Though we have followed Mr. Forfter with fome care, we 
have not perhaps given an adequate idea of his work, or brought 
forward all its merits. We have not always attended to his 
lively remarks, or fmiled with him at the ludicrous diftreffes 
which he frequently defcribes, We will venture to fay, that 
the reader will find more entertainment in thefe volumes than 
from our general account he may be led toexpect.. Mr. For- 
fter’s at is ftrong and vigorous ; many of his obfervations 
are judicious ; and his manner is mave and interefting ; but 
his language is often very incorreét. From his journey we 
expected much information, and we cannot fay that we 
have been difappointed. The hiftory of different regions 
muft have been a fubfequent manufa@ure ; but, from his local 
knowledge, he could afcertain their prefent ftate. ~ 





The Lives of the Engl Regicides, and other Commiffioners of 
the pretended High Court of Fuftice, appointed to fit in Fudc- 
ment upon their Soverergn, King Charles the Firf?. By the 
Rev. Mark Noble, F. 4. S.of London and Edinburgh, &c, 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1§s. Boards. Stockdale. 1798. 


THE proceedings of the regicides of France having called 
to the recollection of Mr. Noble the conduct of thofe of Eng- 
land, he amufed himfelf with compiling biographical accounts 
of the latter, as fuch a work, he thought, would prefent an 
awful leffon to the public. He dedicates his compilation to 
the French regicides, who (he fays) have copied the worft 
tranfaction recorded in our annals ; and he intimates to thofe 
gentlemen (for fo he condefcends to ftyle them), that, on the 
perufal of his work, they ‘ will fee, as a prelude to their own 
fate, that of king Charles the Firft’s judges.’ tc 

The tranfaétions which preceded the trial of Charles, from 
the beginning of the year 4648, are ftated in the introduétion; 
and thofe alfo which es: are related, tothe year 1663. 
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The black lift begins with the prefident Bradfhaw.: After 
_a {ketch of the life.of that anti-monarchical judge, it is re- 
_marked, that 


‘ in the life of this perfon, we fee no one prominent feature to 
intereft, much lefs to pleafe us ; a bold and daring fpirit, that was 
unawed by divine or human juftice, or at leaft a miftaken un- 
bounded zeal<for liberty, is all that we find in his character; but, 
‘that one bred to the law, and confeffedly converfant in it, fhould fo 
far miftake, as to think he could arraign and condemn his fove- 
reign, and thofe illuftrious unfortunates who had fought to reftore 
him, is not to be believed ; riches, honours, falfe ambition, all came 
in, and drowned his reafon.’ Vol. i. p. 63. 


Bradfhaw appears to have acted from principle, though his 
conduct may be juftly condemned. Far from repenting of his 
concern in the death of his fovereign, he declared, not long 
before his own death, that, ¢ if the king were to be tried and 
“condemned again, he would be the firft man that fhould do it.’ 

A more favourable character is given of Dennis Bond, than 
-might have been expected from our author. 


‘ There were few perfons more difliked by the violent partizans 
ef king Charles I. than Mr. Dennis Bond; and the great fhare of 
the elder protector’s confidence which he poffeffed did not leffen 
their hatred"; numerous are the reflections caft upon him; but as 
there has no particular circumftance of tyranny or peculation been 
fabftantiated againft him, we muft attribute it only to party fpirit. 
Poffefling very fuperior abilities, he directed his condué fo as to 


obtain what he could for-his own and his family’s aggrandizement 


without doing any private injury ; and he contributed all he could 
to render the public fuch fervices as the times were capable of, 
confiftently with the bias of his political fentiments. Iam induced 
from thefe ideas which I have formed of him, to vindicate a cha- 
raéter often vehemently traduced, and who, had he furvived the 
return of his fovereign, might, from the odium he experienced as 
the favourite of Cromwell, have experienced great hardfhips, unlefs 
his good fenfe had difcovered how to take off the edge of popular 
‘refentment.’ Vol. i, Pp. 101. ’ 


The following pun upon his name may make fome readers 
{mile : 


‘ He died “Auguift 30, 1658, the day of the extreme bigh wind, 
when it being fo near the time of the proteétor’s death, the loyalifts 
jeftingly faid “the devil took Bond for Oliver's appearance.” 


Vol. 1. P. 100. 


The fanaticifm of Carew is expofed in a ftrong light; and, 
as he appears to haye been infane, it was an act of cruelty to 


put him to death. 
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‘ In times of peace and domeftic harmony fuch a character 
would have been judged religioufly mad, and fhut up in a place 
proper for the reception of fuch unhappy creatures, and with due 
care he might have been reftored to reafon; if not, he would have 
been prevented outraging the deareft rights of fociety.’ Vol. i. 


P. 134. 


The memory of Oliver Cromwell is treated with candour. 
He (it is faid) 


‘evinced to an admiring world that he was born for empire, go- 
verning thefe nations with a fuccefs that has never been exceeded, 
and which wanted only legality to have made it defervedly praifed. 
At home, he was hated, courted, feared by every party ; abroad, 
revered by the Proteftants, and dreaded by the Roman catholics ; 
the fcourge of all his foes. 

‘ Though a military charaéter, yet humane, wherever he could 
be fo with fafety to himfelf; though an ufurper, tender of liberty. 
A perfecutor by his fituation of epifcopalians, yet often honouring, 
and not feldom, perhaps, fecretly relieving the neceffities produced 
by their conftancy and firmnefs. Always obliged to court thofe 
moft whom moft he defpifed, the wild fanatics; thefe he knew were 
averfe to every form of government but the republican, and even 
fome to all but the fpiritual one of Chrift, whom they expeéted 
foon to come down, and perfonally reign over them.’ Vol. i. r. 160. 


Thomas lord Grey is no favorite with our author, who 
fays, ‘ I am obliged to deliver him down to pofterity with an 
ignominy that has fcarce ever been paralleled in the Chriftian 
world.’ He alfo affirms, that ‘ it is not poffib/e to draw from 
hiftory a more infamous or more deteftable charater.’ We may 
admit the profligacy and criminality of lord Grey, without 
concurring in fo hyperbolical an affertion. 

A long account is given of major-general Harrifon; but it 
contains no new information. Mr. Nobile fays of that enthu- 


haft, that: ‘ 


‘he was all delufion; fcorn, contempt, imprifonment, even death 
itfelf, could not either intimidate or cure him of a furious, ungo- 
vernable, fanatic frenzy, that made him, with all his pretences that 
he would not willingly injure the humbleft, the moft dangerous 
. perfon that arofe, in a time when fo many abounded : and once 
this man, who was little lefs than a valiant maniac, was, with three 
or four exceptions, the moft powerful man in thefe nations.’ Vol. i. 


P. 335. 
Lieutenant-general Ludlow appears to be juftly charac- 
terifed. : 


‘ In private life he was refpectable, but probably not amiable, 
becaufe morofe and fevere in every part of his character; of great 
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abilities, unimpeached integrity in his duty to the public, and, ac- 
cording to his erroneous ideas, a friend to liberty; but it was fuch 
a liberty, that can never be carried into execution whilft man is 
poffeffed of paffiops and failings, It was his misfortune to have a 
father who gave him fuch an erroneous bias; had this his fon re- 
ceived juft notions of the Britifh conftitution, he would probably 
have been a diftinguifhed ornament to his country, a happinefs to 
his family, and to his friends.’ Vol. ii. P. 32. 


Our biographer dwells upon the incidents of Henry Mar- 
ten’s life. This regicide ‘died fuddenly with his food in his 
mouth,’ in the feventy-eighth year of his age, ina ftate of im- 
prifonment and of great poverty. 


¢ Such was the end of the gay, the licentious, debauched, aban- 
doned, Harry Marten, who could play his jefts, whilft facrificing 
his royal mafter to the aggrandizement of a rebellious army.—_ 
Such were the laft fad days and years of this man, whofe quicknefs 
of thought, elegance of manners, vivacity, wit, and charming gaiety, 
had often fafcinated, not only the convivial board, but the grave, 
auftere, four, republican chiefs in the houfe of commons, who often 
chofe-him their manager and director. Who, after {pending a 
noble paternal inheritance, vaft fums gained by plunder, or the la- 
vith grants of the parliament, was reduced to a lower ftation than 
his. moft menial fervant ; and whom, if he had not been fupported 
as a criminal, muit have been as a prifoner for debt. 

¢ Sach a character is an awful leflén to the rich and thoughtlefs, 
to the man of genius, to fuch who are favoured with peculiar blef- 
fings of mind and fortune, that they may reftrain themfelves by 
checking thofe propenfities to which both their tempers and the 
fpecious temptations of their ftation allure,—left, like Harry Mar- 
ten, they become monuments of their own ruin, and public objects 
of fcorn, contempt, and abhorrence.’ Vol. ii. P. 59. 


It is not improbable that the diffipated character of this vo- 
Juptuary had great influence in inducing Charles II. to {pare 


his life. 
A tedious detail of the trial of Thomas Scot is followed by 


thefe trite remarks : 


‘ It is impoffible not to lament the fatal propenfity of this gen 
tleman to a republican form of government, and his hatred to the 
perfon of his fovereign, whofe murder was his conftant boaft; nay 
he carried it fo far,that much of his familiar dialogue with the deity 
at his death, feemed to be a grounded belief, that it was the pecu- 
liar caufe of God, who would own it again, But where has the 
Almighty faid thou fhalt commit murder, and that the higher the 


_ office of the murdered, and the more facred their relationfhip is, 


that the act thall {till be more meritorious ; he feemed to wifh to 
have it-thought at his trial that he might repent, but at his execu- 
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tion he gloried in his fhame, and impioufly called upon God, as 
the inftigator and approver of his vile wickednefs, and declared his 
certainty of meeting with an eternal reward for it. 

‘ Yet this man was certainly well educated, had great abilities, 
and might, if he had chofe it, have been as great a friend, as he 
was an enemy, to the conftitution, and an ornament to fociety ; 
but he had worked himfelf up to a political frenzy, and them; like 
many more of his companions, called in a wild impiety, and blaf- 
phemy to fanétion his wickednefs, as the impulfe of the fpirit of 
God, making him the author of all the black catalogue of their fins.* 
Vol. ii. P. 195. | 


Of Adrian Scrope, who fuffered death with Scot, Mr. No- 
ble fpeaks in a tone of moderation. 


‘ His condu& throughout was more dignified, and he met with 
more compaflion than any that fuffered ; he had an erroneous idea, 
but acting upon it, he behaved with a fteady mind, and it does not 
appear by any one art of his, that ambition or fordid gain were 
concerned in it, which is what can be faid of no other.’ Voll. ii. 
P. 227. 





‘ It was a thoufand pities that if fo many were to die as public 
examples, fome one of the others who were equally guilty of the 
king’s death, and whofe lives were a difgrace to any caufe, were 
not fubftituted in his ftead. “ His port and mean were noble, and 
the endowments of his mind every way anf{werable,” fays Ludlow.’ 
Vol, ii. P. 230. 


Algernon Sidney, we alfo obferve, is mentioned in candid 
terms. With refpeét to the underftanding and difcernment of 
that patriot, Mr. Noble fays,— 


* His letters’ [written during his diplomatic career in the north of 
Europe} ‘evince how much he had confidered the human charaéter, 
and ditcriminated that of individuals; of his melancholy fituation 
none can read without a fincere cotnmiferation, that fo wifea man 
fhould be fo prejudiced to a form of government inimical to the 
laws, and injurious to the welfare and happinefs of the kingdom, as 
well as difapproved by all, but a very little inconfiderable part of 
the community.’ Vol. ii.* Pp. 251. 


Near the clofe of the tketch of Sidney’s life, our author ob- 
ferves, that 


‘ Sidney was a real friend to liberty, but miftaken in the means 
of procuring it; it is extraordinary that any could be fo blinded by 
party as to prefer the government of the Englifh commonwealth, to 
our juftly poifed conftitution, and efpecially when it was evident 
that England never groaned under fo fevere a defpotifm as at this 
time. Cromwell is deferving of the greateft commendation in 
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overthrowing a fyftem of peculation, narrownefs of mind, and perfe- 
cution; their fhort tyranny was deftruétive to more families, caufed 
more real forrow, and more degraded the national character than 
the moft arbitrary reigns of our moft defpotic fovereigns. The na- 
val fame of fome gallant fpirits alone kept it from a contempt, that 
otherwife would have overwhelmed it. Oliver refcued the king- 
dom from the unfeeling gripe of felfi) mifcreants, and raifed it to 
2 meridian {plendour. ' 

‘ We more admire than with to copy, more honour than love 
the character of this unfortunate gentleman ; he was juft in his pub- 
lic employments in refpeét to pecuniary circumftances, but it is 
evident that he would comply with the worft commands that his 
fovereign would have laid upon him ; contrary to a folemn promife 
juft given-to a dying prince * to fuccour the fatherlefs, and defend 
the caufe of the widow. In private life he was refpeéted, but fel- 
dom obtained the friendfhip of thofe whom he affociated with ;_ his 
abilities and the rank of his family however kept him in the fe- 
vereft days of affliction from every approach to contempt; though 
his conduét was regarded with peculiar difguft by moft of his coun- 
trymen, and by thofe foreigners with whom he refided.’ Vol. ii. 


_P. 260. 


Sir Hardrefs Waller is exhibited in an odious light ; and the 
remarks of the writer, in this part of the work, will furnith a 
curious fpecimen of his mode of reafoning and of compofi- - 
tion. 

¢ That he was a very deceitful, bafe character, is undoubted ; he 
had been untrue and treacherous to every party ; and had there 
been ten times as many, and they each had become uppermotft, he 
would have declared for them. Nothing could be more prepofte- 
rous, nor more vile than his telling his judges, that he had more 
than any other ftrove to prevent fentence and execution againft his 
wretchedly degraded mafter, whom gratitude ought to have bound 
him to, when it is known to all, that he was one of the five com- 
miffioners. who were appointed to confider of the time and place of 
his majefty’s public murder. 

‘ As to his excufe in being out of the kingdom of England for 
fo long a time, and only once returned into it for eleven years; it 
was a moft idle and foolifh prefumptior to think it would one mo- 
ment be attended to. Not to fay that he had forgotten that he 
had been twice here within that time; did it fignify in what part 
of the Britifh dominions he was? the laws of ufurpers were not the 
laws of the conftituiion ; they remained the fame as when he left 
England ; and by what law was the murder of his fovereign fanc- 
tioned? If thofe who infamoufly united with him in making this 
facrifice for their own aggrandizement, can be pleaded as making 





* Charles X. of Sweden. 
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it lawful, in the fame manner can a gang of pickpockets and cut- 


throats legalize all their enormities by the laws they vote amongit ' 


themfelves. 

‘ His bringing in the examples of patriarchs and faints having 
been overcome by temptations, would make one believe that he had 
{trove throughout his life to apologize for his tergiverfations, trea~ 
cheries, and vile actions of various kinds, by fatisfying his mind 
that he only copied the greateft names in committing fuch fins that 
facred hiftory tells us many holy men had been betrayed into; not 
confidering that fin was a difgrace to every character, and that had 
thefe men continued in their vices they would have been remem- 
bered with deteftation, but that they were awakened to a fenfe of 
fhame and religious forrow for their tranfgreflions, and had in con- 
fequence of it, behaved with redoubled piety and prudence in fu- 
cure. 

‘ As to his fecret repentance, it is doubtful, he might fometimes 
have been alarmed by the calls of confcience and the fear of pu- 
nifhment ; but repentance cannot be genuine, cannot be effica- 
cious, unlefs the finner ftrives to make a reparation for the injuries 
individuals or fociety at large have fuftained. Did he attempt to 
ferve the fon of that fovereign he had bafely murdered ? did he at- 
tempt to reftore peace to that country, which he had affifted to de- 
luge in blood? or attempt to re-eltablifh that religion and thofe 
laws he had fuccefsfully overturned 7 

*Upon the whole confideration of this knight's hiftory, it may be 
allowed with great juftice that there were few better or more for- 
tunate commanders in an age of arms than he was, nor few more 
infamoufly deceitful or treacherous men, in a period when human 
nature was more difgraced by thofe paffions than at any other, dur- 
ing a long fucceflion of ages.’ Vol. ii. P. 297. 


Many of the lives of the regicides are here given with preat 
brevity; but, to fupply this deficiency, Mr. Noble has made fre- 
quent references to what he calls the ‘ Cromwell Memoirs.’ 
Upon the whole, the information which this work contains 
feems to be accurate ; but the ftyleis fo uncouth and ungram- 
ntatical, that, if we did not know the author to be a abt. 
man, we fhould not fuppofe him to have had a liberal educa- 
tion. 





Obfervations on the Nature and Theory of Vifion: with an 
Inquiry into the Caufe of the fingle Appearance of Objeéts 
feen by both Eyes. By Fohn Crifp, F: R. §. -8v0. 35. 6d. 
Boards. Sewell. 


THE idea of extenfion is obtained, it is faid, by the fight 


and touch ; and the gencrality of peifons acquiefce in this 
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opinion’ without giving themfelves the trouble of inquiring 
whether thefe two fenfes offer to the mind the fame or different 
ideas. Hence many controverfies have arifen on the appear- 
ance of external objeéts, and the difciples of Berkeley have 
been ridiculed with all the poignancy of wit for their fuppofed 
belief in a'merely ideal world. The difpute might be brought 
into a narrow compaf{s, by comparing the relations of two per- 
fons, one blind, the other deftitute of the fenfe of feeling from 
his birth. Individuals of the former defcription are common ; 
but thofe of the latter are; very rare, and, when they occur, are 
fo deficient in intelle€&t, that it would be difficult to colleé 
from them any thing fubfervient to our purpofe. We are 
therefore reduced to the neceflity of comparing a number of 
circumftances, to combat early prejudices which reafon can 
with difficulty fubdue, 

That the ideas of touch and vifion are not the fame, will 
readily be admitted. The touch gives us the notion of exten- 
fron by fucceffion, when the hand is applied to the different 
parts of the body under examination: the fight prefents the 
whole of the body examined at once to the mind. From the 
touch we obtain the idea of folidity ; the fight can give us 
only that of fuperficial extenfion. To the fight alk external 
obje€ts would appear in the fame plane, and the mind could 
form no idea of the diftance of an object from the eye; the 
touch gives a precife notion of the diftance of an object felt 
from the perfon who touches it, but every object beyond its 
immediate grafp is without the {phere of its cognifance. Thus, 
to the eye alone, all objects are indefinitely near; to the touch 
alone, all objects not in contac are indefinitely remote. 

Thefe peculiarities in acquiring the idea of extenfion by the 
two fenfes, render a refearch into the precife nature of vifion 
highly worthy of a philofophical mind; and the manner in 
which it is conducted in the work before us, may tend to rec- 
tify many notions which are entertained on this fubject by the 
beft optical writers. 

Our readers will probably be fhocked at the grand principle 
of the work; for the writer maintains, 


* that we have no perception whatever of external objects by 


fight, either mediate or immediate ; the projections on the retina _ 


being the direct and fole objeéts of vifion. And this pofition is 
advanced as a plain truth whofe proof does not reft on any meta- 
phyfical fubtlety, but which is capable of as full and clear a de- 
monftration from the moft fimple and familiar phenomena of 
fight, as any propofition throughout the whole extent of natural 
philofopliy.’ p. 16. 

Our author is fenfible of the difficulty of making this pro- 
pofition intelligible to others, or of always retaining a true 
conception of it in his owa mind, 
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‘ IT am ready to confefs for my own part, that even now, while 
writing exprefsly againft fuch a notion, as I fit in my room, and. 
view the various objeéts around me, I can {carcely avoid confider- 
ing them as being diftinét from the projections which we know 
are formed on the retina. J am apt to conceive of my own eyes 
as being thofe objeéts which I have feen by reflection from a mir- 
ror, and that thefe vifible eyes are the places where the projeétions 
are formed. Aad it is in oppofition to a perfuafion fo general that I 
advance, that this fet of objects which we fee, thefe buildings, 
fields, trees, animals, &c. which we conceive to be external in 
regard to ourfelves, ate really no other than the projeétions on the 
retinz of our own eyes.’ P. 50. 


But this feeming difficulty ought not to difcourage any one 
from the purfuit of truth. 


‘ The general properties of light, the laws of its refraction, re- 
fiection, inflection, &c. will all remain as before. What is called 
the external object, from which the rays of light are fuppofed to 
be refleéted, thefe refleéted rays, and the image they form, are 
equally fuppofed in either theory. The difference lies only in this 
circumftance, that the former doétrine'teaches that the external ob- 
ject is the thing feen, and that the picture on the retina is only the 
mean by which it becomes vifible.’ Pp. 52. 


Still the minds of the inexperienced recoil at thefe ideas: 
perhaps a reflection of the author on the other fenfes may re- 
concile them to his obfervations on the fight. 


¢ We have no difficulty in allowing that found cannot be the 
object of the fenfe of fmell, of fight, or of touch; or that colour 
cannot be felt, or the fenfations of touch be feen; but fince exten- 
fion and figure cannot be either perceived or conceived unaccom- 
panied with the fenfations either of fight or touch, it follows, that 
the extenfion and figure as perceived by each muft be peculiar to 
its own proper faculty ; and we may with equal propriety pretend 
to hear fmells, or to catch a found in the hand, as to touch the 
thing which we fee, or to fee the thing which we touch, The 
operation of each is perfeétly diftin@ in its own nature, and the af- 
fociation is only the effeét of cuftom and experience.’ P. 56. 


That we cannot touch a thing which we fee, is a harfh ex- 
preflion ; but, as it is explained, there can be no difficulty in 
allowing the pofition. We are deceived only by the sins ae 
allufion to the touch whenever we fpeak of vifible objects; 
and we have not laid down any meafures for vifible objects 
dependent on the fight alone. 


‘ As vifible magnitude and tangible magnitude are not ho- 
mogeneous throughout, they are not capable of any common mea~ 
{ure or ftandard. Vifible miagnitudé requires a vifible meafure, 
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~ the apprehenfions of the dire&tory. 


Joleph, It contains an account of the reduction of Alexan- 
ria. The two next letters are from Jaubert: they treat of 
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tangible magnitude a tangible meafure ; and fince vifible magnifude 
is tranfient and fluétuating, while that which is tangible is perma- 
nent and invariable, we take the latter in general for a ftandard of 
comparifon ; and the general terms for meafure are taken fiom 
parts of the body, the inftruments of touch, as an inch, or the 
breadth of the thumb; the fpan, or ftretch of the’ hands the 
length of the foot ; the cubit, or foresarm: the ell, or full ftretch 
of one.arm; and the fathom, or full ftretch of both arms: all 


which can only be applied by touch.’ p. 59. 


Mr. Crifp now brings forward a number of experiments 
and very ftrong arguments in his favour. He combats the 
opinions of his adverfaries with much ingenuity ; accounts for 
fingle vifion, as the confequence of an united fenfation, with 

reat propriety ; and, if he does not imprefs the reader with a 
fall conviction that the ideas gained by the fight and touch are 
very different, he prefents fo many trong facts to his mind, 
as cannot fail of promoting ufeful inquiry. We read with 
great pleafure this attempt to difcriminate between the ideas 
gained by two fenfes of fuch importance to us; and we re- 
commend this work with confidence to every one who withes 
to place the {cience of optics on its true foundation. 





Copies of original Letters from the Army of General Bonaparte 
in Egypt, wntercepted by the Fleet under the Command of Ad- 
miral Lord Nelfon. With an Englifh Tranflation. 8vo. 
45: 6d. Sewed. Wright. 1798. 


THAT thefe epiftles.are authentic, we have no reafon to 
doubt. A great number of letters have been intercepted at 
different times by Britifh and Turkith veffels ; and, from the 
mafs, thofe which now appear have been felected. The edi- 
tor, in the introduction, endeavours to prove, that 


‘ the expedition to Egypt was brought forward, as an excellent 
expedient for quieting the prefent clamour, and providing for forty 
thoufand veteran troops, inured to plunder, and impatient of cone 
troul; who were too fenfible of their merits, to be quietly laid 
afide ; and too urgent in their demands [of a pecuniary donative}, 


‘to be cajoled with empty promifes.’ pr. v. 


But it was of little ufe to difpofe of the army of Italy in a 
ruinous fervice, when fo many other armies remained to excite 


The firft letter is from Louis Bonaparte (asthe name is here 
written without the Italian addition of the ) to his brother 
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Che progrefs and fituation of the French. In the fourth, the 
unfortunate admiral Brueys fpeaks of his operations. Some 
of his remarks we will extract, with a note which we -have 
no wiih to controvert. 


I formed a line of battle at two-thirds of a cable length, th® 
headmoft veffel being as clofe as poffible * to a fhoal to the north- 
weit of us, and the reft of the ficet forming a kind of curve along 
the line, of deep water, fo as not to be furnéd, by any means, in the 
fouth-weft.. This pofition is the ftrongeft we could poflibly take 
in an open road, where we cannot approach fufficiently near the 
land to be proteéted by batteries, and where the enemy has it in 
his power to choofe his own diftance.’ P. 42. $03 


In a letter dated the 25th of July, Colbert gives a very un- 
favourable account of the accommodations of the army. en 


‘ It is hardly poffible’ (he fays) ‘ to form an idea of .what we 
have gone through: fufferings upon fufferings, privations, mortifi- 
cations, fatigues, we have exhaufted them all! three-fourths of the 
time we have been dying withshunger!’ -p.° 53. 


Three of the epiftles are thofe of the general himfelf. In-one, 
he manifefts an anxiety to prevent the departtire of the fleet.’ 
In ‘another, fe fays to Kleber (July 27), 


’ There. is here’ [at Cairo] ‘a very excellent mint. We fhall 
again have occafion for all the ingots which we left with the mer- 
chants of Alexandria in exchange for the {pecie of the country ; I 
requeft you, therefore, to call together all the merchants with whom. 
the faid ingots were exchanged, and to re-demand them. I will 
give them-in lieu of the bullion, wheat and rice, of which we have 
immenfe quantities. cm 

* Our poverty in fpecie is equal to our riches in commodities : 
this circumftance abfolutely compels me to take as. many ingots.as 
poflible from the merchants, and to give them corn, &c. in-ex- 


; 


Change.’ P. 63. , a 





‘ We have undergone more hardfhips than, many among ys had 
' courage to fupport: at prefent, we are recovering ourfelves a little 





* Never was there a more glorious teftimony to the intrepidity and {kill of 
the Britith feamen, than this letter furnifhes. Tbe French admiral, aman of 
no common abilities in his profeflion, and anxious, above all things, to fecure 
his fleet from being headed by an enemy, places his van fhip as near the fhoal as 
pollible (de plus pris poffible are his own words), and repofes im the moft pers - 
fect confidence, that nothing can moleft him in that quarter; and yet it was 
between this very fhoal and fhip, and through this\very paflage, which, after 
an examination of twenty-four days (fram the 7th to gift of July), the 
French admiral conceived impraéticable, that the gallant Nelfon led his Britons 
(the men whom the Morning Chronicle pronounced to be “ without courage, 
and ready to refigu their {wordsto every puny whipfter”) to victory, and ever- 
lafting fame ! 

Cait. Rey. Vor. XXV. Fan. 1799. G 
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§2 Intercepted Letters from Buonapatte’s Army. 
at Cairo, which is not deficient in fupplies, | All our troops have 


joined. 


‘ The officers of the ftaff will have acquainted you with the mi- 
litary tranfaction which preceded our entry into this place. It was 
tolerably brilliant. Two thoufand of the beft mounted Mameloucs 
were driven into the Nile.’ P. 65. 


In his third letter (the tenth of the colleftion) he commu- 
nicates his plan for the provilional organifation of Egypt. 
General Damas fays of the capital of that country, 


‘ This execrable dog-hole of a city is inhabited’ by a lazy fet of 
wretches, who fquat all day before their filthy huts, fmoking, and 
taking coffee, or eating pumpions, and drinking water. 

“Tt is eafy enough to lofe one’s-felf for a whole day in the ftink- 
ing and narrow ftreets of this illufirious capital. The quarter of the 
Mameloucs is the only one which is habitable ; the commander in 
chief refides there in a tolerably handfome houfe, which belonged 
to one of the beys.’ Pp. 76. 


He thus complains of the flate of the army : 


‘ There is a general relaxation in the fervice: I do all I can to 
preferve unity among the different parties; but. all Es very ill. 
The troops are neither paid nor fed ; and thou may’ft eafily guefs 
what murmurs this occafions :—they are loudeft perhaps among the 
officers, We are cajoled with promifes, that in a week’s time the 
adminiftrations will be fufficiently organized to enable them to 
make their diftributions regularly — but a week is flill too long.’ 


Pe 19 
Remarks which indicate difcontent, occur in another epiftle 
of the fame date, of which the writer is unknown. 


*.I fear that we have all been’terribly deceived with refpeéct to 
this expedition, fo fine, and fo cried up! nay, I am even appre- 
henfive, that if we fucceed in conquering Egypt, we fhall ftill find 
prodig ioug: difficulties i in drawing from it all thofe advantages which ' 
we fo fondly promifed ourfelves. We experience every where a 
great deal of refiftance, and a greater’ ftill of treachery. It is im- 
poffible for one of us to walk out alone a mufket fhot from any in- 
habited place, without running the riik of being affaflinated, or of 
becoming the victim of a deteftable paffion, much in vogue in this 
country, efpecially among the Mameloucs, and Bedouin Arabs. I 
know feveral who were feized about nightfall in the very ftreets of 
Alexandria, and compelled to undergo this fhocking outrage. 

-* Rofetta is much more tranquil ‘than Alexandria. Its inha- 
bitants are more-civilifed, and we are confequently expofed to:fewer 
dangers : notwithftanding this, however, we maintain the greateft 
circumfpection i in our individual conduét, and the ftriteft police, 
nay even a degree of feverity in our general adminiftration. 
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‘ This country, fo much celebrated, is by no means worthy of 
thé character it has obtained; the moft favage and uncultivated 
{pot in France is a thoufand times more beautiful. Nothing on 
earth can be fo gloomy, fo wretched, and fo unhealthy as Alexan- 
dria, the moft commercial {pot in Egypt! Houfes of mud, with no 
other windows than a-hole, here and there, covered with a clumfy 
wooden lattice; no.raifed roofs, and doors which you muft break 
your back to enter ;_ briefly, figure to thyfelf a collection of dirty, 
ill built; pigeon-houfes,.and thou wilt have an adequate idea of 
Alexandria. 

‘ The ftreets are all.narrow and crooked, and without pavement, 
fo that one is continually incommoded by the duft, and exceflive 
heat. When the inhabitants take it into their heads to water the 
ftreets before the doors of their hovels, the remedy is worfe than the 
difeafe; the duft is inftantly converted into mud, and the ftreets be- 
come altogether impaffable. Every thing there is véry fcarce and 
very dear; add to all this, the difficulty of making one’s-felf under- 
ftood, and the thoufand other difagreeable circumftances, which I 
have not the power to defcribg, and thou wilt be able to form a to- 
lerable opinion of our fituation.’ Pp. 107. 


The twenty-firft and twenty-fecond letters bear the fub- 
{cription of adjutant-general Boyer, who, in the latter, coolly 
{peaks of a horrid maffacre committed by his countrymen at 
Resaiina. 


* The charge is founded—our foldiers fly to the ramparts, which’ 
they fcale, iu {pite of the obftinate defence of the befieged: many 
generals are wounded, amongft the reft Kleber—we lofe near 150 
men, but courage, at length, fubdues the obftinacy of the Turks! 
Repulfed on every fide, they betake themfelves to God and their 
prophet, and fill their mofques—men, women, old, young, children 
at the breaft, all are maffacred. At the end of four hours, the fury 
of our troops ceafes—tranquillity revives in the city—feveral forts 
capitulate—I myfelf reduce one into which 700 Turks had fled— 
confidence {prings' up—and, by the next day, all is quiet.’ Pp. 10. 


In the thirtieth epiftle, Pouffielgue gives a circumftantial, 
and generally correct, account of the engagement in the bay 
of Aboukir, merely from diftant obfervation. Rear-admiral 
Ganteaume defcribes it; in the two laft letters, from a nearer 
infpection. : 

This pamphlet is certajnly interefting at the prefent period, 
when the probable iffue of an Paes expedition occa- 
fionally employs the thoughts of pokes x pk amen The 
notes which accompany the letters are {pirited, and frequently 
fevere; fometimes candid, and fometimes illiberal. : 
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4 ‘Plak foie the Condué? of Female Education, in Boarding- 
Schools.’ By Erafmus Darwin, M. D. F. R. §. Author of 
“Zoonomia, and of the Botanic Garden. ato. 5s. res John- 


fom. 1797. 


A Publication of this kind, by a writer of Dr. Darwin's 
merit and celebrity, will perhaps ,be eagerly read by parents 
and teachers;. and it therefore requires’ a morte extended 
notice than it. might otherwife, as a puff for a-particular fchool, 
have claimed from us. 

Two ladies of the tiame of Parker, having been ‘ themfelves 
educated for the purpofe of educating,others,’ procured an eli- 

ible fituation for a fchool, engaged proper affiftants, and re- 
quefted from Dr. Darwin a conimunication of his ¢ ideas on 
the fubje& of female education.” “When he had committed his | 
thotights to writing, the svanufcript was ‘feen by many of the 
ingenious of both fexes;’ and the author allows that it was 
‘much improved’ by their remarks and {uggeftions. 

The treatife confifts of forty feAions. The heads of the fix 
firft are, the female chara&ter, mufic and dancing, reading, 
Ww riting,” grammar, and languages, The writer obferves that — 


¢ The female character fhould poffefs the mild and retiring vir- 
tues rather than the bold and dazzling ones; great eminence in al- 
moft any thing is fometimes injurious to a young lady ; whofe tem- 
per aud difpofition fhouid appear to be pliant rather than robuft ; 
to be-ready to take impreflions rather than to be decidedly marked ; 
as great apparent ftrength of character, however excellent, is’ liable 
to alarm both her own and the other fex ; and to create admiration 
rather than affection. 
~* There are however fituations in fingle life; in which, after the 
completion of their {chool-education, ladies. may cultivate to any 
extent the fine arts or the fciences for their amufement or inftruc- 
tions . And there are fimations in a married ftate ; which may call 
forth all the energiés of the mind in the care, education, or provi- 
fion, for a family ; which the inactivity, folly, or death of a huf- 
band may render neceflary. Hence if to foftnefs of manners, com- 
placency of countenance, gentle unhurried motion, with a voice 
clear and yet tender, the charms which enchant all hearts! can be 
faperadded interval ftrengtli and aétivity of mind, capable to tranf- 
aét the bufinefs or combat the evils of life; with a due fenfe of 
moral and religious obligatién ; all is obtained, which education can 
fupply ; the female chara&ter becomes compleat, exéites our love, 
and commands our admiration.” P. 10, 


With regard to mufie and dancing, he is of opinion that 
too much time is expended on the acquifition of thofe arts, 
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‘It is perhaps more defirable,’ (he fays) ‘that young ladies fhould 
play, fing, and dante} only fo well as to amufe themfelves and 
their friends, than to practife thofe arts in fo eminent a degree as to 
aftonifh the public; becaufe a great apparent attention to trivial 
accomplifhments is liable to give a fufpicion, that more valuable 
acquifitions have been neglected.’ Pp. 12. 


The remarks on reading, writing, and grammar, are unim- 
portant. In the mention of languages, the Greek and Latin are 
not recommended to.young ladies; but they are defired to culti- 
vate the French and Italian tongues, or at leaft one of them. » 

_ The feventh and two following feCtions treat of arithmetic, 
geography, and hiftory. Natural hiftory, it is properly re- 
marked, ‘ may be taught to children earlier than the hiftories 
of mankind, as being eafier to their comprehentions, and 
thence more interefting and agreeable to them.’ 

Dr. Darwin thinks, that the rudiments of tafte (the fubject 
of the eleventh feétion) wire 


‘ are too much negleéted in moft boarding fchools; thefe 
fhould’ be taught with fore care, as perhaps peculiarly belonging 
to ladies ; fince tafte enters into their drefs, their motions, their 
manners, as well as into all the fine arts, which they have leifure to 
cultivate ; as drawing, painting, modelling, making artificial flowers, 


embroidery ; writing letters, reading, {peaking, and into alimott 


every circumftance of life. 

‘ The general rudiments of tafte are to be acquired firft by read- 
ing books, which treat profeffedly on the fubject ; as the ten papers 
by Mr. Addifon on the power of imagination in thé Spectator, 
vol. 6, No. 411 ; Akenfide’s pleafures of imagination ‘ Burke on 
the fublime and beautiful; Hogarth’s analyfis of beauty; Mafon’s 
Englifh garden; Wheatley’s ornamental gardening; and _Gilpin’s 
ierdese views. Secondly by feleéting and explaining admired 


‘paflages from claffical authors, as the beauties of Shakefpear, of 


Johnfon and of Sterne. And laftly by exhibiting and explaining the 
prints of beautiful objects, or cafts of the beft antique gems and 
medallions.’ Pp. 25. 


But, in oppofition to the firft of thefe means of forming the 
tafte, it may be contended, that a better tafte may. be acquired 
by good fenfe and good education, than by ftudying the rules 
laid down by writers — rules by which taite is too frequently 
perverted, or abfurdly gone | . 

From ‘ drawing and embroidery,’ and ‘the'heathen my- 
thology,’ we pafs on to ‘ polite literaturé,” which, fays ‘our 
author, ‘ may be divided into‘ differtations,; plays, romances, 
poems.’ This divifion is evidently imperfe&t ; and the advice 


‘given in this part of the performance is not new or, (triking. 


Among the fciences of which the fair are advifed to learn 
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the outlines, are botany, mineralogy, chemiftry, aftronomy, 
mechanics, optics, &c. As fome might. be induced to think 
that more fciences than fuch as are neceflary are here recom- 
mended, the writer adds, in juftification of his counfel, 


“© As in male education the tedious acquirement of antient lan- 
guages for the purpofe of ftudying poetry and oratory is gradually 
giving way to the more ufeful cultivation of modern fciences, i it may, 
be of advantage to ladies of the ri ing generation to acquire an out- 
line of fimilar knowledge ; as they are in future life to become 
companions ; and one of the greateft pleafures received in conver- 
fation confifts in being reciprocally well underftood. Botany is al- 
ready a fafhionable ftudy for ladies ; and chemiftry is ingenioufly 
recommended to them in the Leiters to literary ladies.’ P. 44. 


Morals are inculcated under five heads, namely, compaffion 


“— veracity — prudence, juftice, and chaftity — fortitude — 


temperance. Hints refpedting religion follow. 


‘ The precepts of religion are beft taught by requiring the young 
pupils regularly to attend fuch places of divine worfhip, as their pa* 
rents direét ; and by reading on fundays felect parts of the, holy 
{criptures, and.fome approved books of fermons ; and by inculcat- 
ing the reafonablenefs of daily thank{giving, and the duty of daily 
prayer, to the great author of all good.’ Pp. 59 


Soime juft remarks upon addrefs compofe the twenty-third 
fe€tion. Converfation ‘is afterwards regulated. Particular 
kinds of exercife are prefcribed: pertinent obfervations upon 
air are given: the fhape is mentioned as an objeé that requires 
great care and attention, and ftays are ftrongly condemned : 
the general drefs is noticed: amufements — punifhments and 
rewards — lifping — ftammering — fquinting — are fuccef- 
fively bedughe forward in this multifarious treatife. 

‘ Involuntary motions’ are treated as a‘difeafe ; and, to pre- 
vent’children from acquiring habits of this kind, which * are 
generally at firft occafioned by the want of fufficient bodily 
exercife to expend the fuperfluous animal power,’ it is recom- 
mended that they , 


‘ fhould be fuffered to change their attitudes and fituations more 
frequently 5 or to walk about, as they get their leffons.’’ P. 10%. 


The remedies propofed, when the difeafe is not confirmed, 
may perhaps be effectual ; but they are not likely to prove 
agreeable to, or to be thought neceffary by, the young objects 
of the applications. A removal of the bad habit 


¢ may be effected early in the difeafe by a bandage nicely ap- 
pee on the - ae 3 mofcles, or by adkefive mr pat tightly, 
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over them; or by an iffue placed over. them, fo as to give a little 
pain, when the mufcles are thrown into action under it.’ P. 101, 


The do&tor recommends foft rather than hard beds for chil- 
dren ; objects to the practice of giving them wine undiluted ; 
and cautions young ladies againft too great abftinence. The ad- 
vantages of aeconomy are enforced ; and miftreffes of fchools 
are defired to-give particular inftructions to their pupils for fu- 
perintending the bufinefs of a family. A fchool-education is 
reprefented, but not on decifive grounds, as preferable to pri- 
vate tuition, even for females. he fe€&tion in which this to- 
pic is difcuffed concludes with an imitation of a celebratéd 
paffage in one of the orations of Cicero. 


‘ The philofopher, who defpifing the goods of fortune faid, “ he 
was rich, though he carried about with him every thing, which he 
poffeffed,” meant to affert, that {trength of mind join’d with ftrength 
of body, were fuperior to any other advantages of life. A good 
education furnifhes us with this ineftimable treafure; it accompa- 
nies us at -home, travels with us abroad; delights us in folitude, 
graces us in fociety ; comforts us in misfortune, guards us in pro=- 
{perity ; contributes to the happineds of others, and enfares our own.’ 


P. 117. 

Subjoined is a catalogue, in which a great number of books, 
fuppoted to be adapted to the purpofes of female education, 
are particularifed. : 

Of the merit of this production, we cannot, without a vio- 
lation of fincerity, fpeak in a panegyrical ftrain. The advice 
is frequently trite; the remarks are fometimes puerile; inac- 
curacies of Janguage are numerous ; and the work, upon the 
whole, is unworthy of the author. 





The Effects of Property upon Society and Governmént invéfii- 
gated ; containing qn Illuftration of the sens of Property 
on Mental Energy, National Charadter, Manners, Govern- 
ment. and Civilfation. By Charles Patton, Efq. Captain in 
the Royal Navy. To which is added, an hifiorical Review 
of the Monarchy and Republic of Rome, upon the Principles 
derived from the Effects of Property. By Robert Patton, 
Efg. Svo. 78. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


THE theory of the prefent work was publifhed by captain 
Patton in 1793, under the utle of * An Attempt to eftablifh the 
Bafis of Freedom on fimple and unerring Principles.’ Of thefe 
principles * we expreffed a favourable opinion, as they feemed, 
if not unerring, at leaft to fteer between extremes in the dif-. 
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pute refpe€ting the moft proper or expedient fyftem of repre- 
fentative government. Circumflances of great notoriety have 
fince occurred to put afide the hee of parliamentary re. 


form; and abftraét principles of government are, at prefent, 
little in vogue. This may chiefly be attributed’ to the conduct 
of the French, who, having it in their power to adopt any 
theory in the room of a government totally overthrown and 
therefore incapable of prefenting obftacles, have been content 
to publifh a thing called a Conflitution, while their rulers con- 
tinue to act in defiance of it’s maxims. Thofe, therefore, who 
looked to France for the fuccefs of a free conftitution, can no 
longer look to that country for it; and thofe who were addiét- 
ed to fpeculations of reform, feem inclined to fufpend their 


zeal, and rather 


‘ To bear thofe ills they have, 
Than fly to others that they know not of.’ 


To the ‘ Attempt’ captain Patton has now prefixed two 
effays, the firft on civilifation and knowledge, the fecond on 
national character and manners. The dottrines which he 
has advanced in thefe pieces may be comprifed in the follow- 
ing fketch. He maintains, that property is the firft caufe of 
intelligence among men: that it produces the knowledge of 
good and evil, creates difference of rank, and becomes the fource 
of contention; that the knowledge of public property, which 
generally firft takes place, has a trifling effect in the produc- 
tion of civilifation ; but that the diftinétions of private pro- 
perty, with which fome degree of laws and government .muft 
be co-eval, when left to produce their ordinary effects, with- 
out force or reftraint in refpect to accumulation or depreffion, 
occafion a regular gradation of influence and rank in fociety, 
correfpondent with men’s ideas of unbiaffed juftice ; the natural 
confequence of which would be the prevalence of equity, 
knowledge, virtue, individual content, and public liberty and 
happinefs. When, however, by the artifice of power and the 
perverfion of laws, this concatenation of caufe and effec is 
disjointed and broken, the benefits which would have refulted 
from it are obftructed,. or converted into evils. Knowledge 
and civilifation, including virtue and juftice, are the natural 
effects of property upon Sictery ; and the regular operation of 


law and: government is to preferve the arrangements which 
property produces, and to eftablifh public liberty, by proteét- 
PB the perfons of the poor and the property of the rich. From 
thefe principles arofe, in our author’s mind, the attempt before 
thentioned. It is now followed by a letter, in which the fub- 
ject is farther elucidated, and from which we fhall extra& his 
plan of reprefentation, | | 
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¢ Let us fuppofe that a civilized nation contdined 3,000,000 of 
men come of age, and entitled to vote at the election of reprefenta- 
tives to the legiflative aflembly : and that they were, for this pur- 
pofe, to be divided into claffes, in fuch a manner that the political 
interefts of the individuals of each clafs fhould be fo nearly alike, 
that they might with great propriety be admitted to an equal vote 
in that clafs to which they refpectively belonged. And that the 
clafles themfelves having an equal claim to protection, would of 
confequence be entitled to an equal fhare of political importance. 

‘ The firft or loweft clafs may be fuppofed to confift of 1,500,000 
voters; that is to fay, that one half of the whole number of voters 
would be found to belong to this clafs; and we fhall fuppofe £. 16 
their greateft annual income. 

The double of this fum, or £. 32 per annum, would be the great. 
eft annual income of the individuals of the fecond clafs; which 
would confift of half the number of voters, or 750,000 men. 

Double the greateft annual income of the individuals of the fe- 
cond clafs, or £.64 per annum, would be the greateft annual in- 
come of the individuals of the third clafs ; which would confift of 
375,000 voters, or half the number of which the fecond clafs con- 
fifted. And fo on with the other claffes, doubling the annual in- 
come, and reducing the number of voters in the fame proportion ; 
as may appear more clearly on the following ftatement in ‘figures ; 
obferving, that the firft clafs will include the indigent, and the tenth, 
or laft clafs, will include the individuals having er greateft annual 
incomes in the nation. 











Clafs of Voters. * ~ : Stimher of Voters, Annual income, 
ift. - - 1,500,000 - = ff, 16 
2d, - - 750,000 - . 32 
3d. le 375,000 - - 64 
4th. - - 187,500 - - 128 
sth. - - " 93750 -*# = 256 
Middle claffes 
Gh. oii 46,875 eit Bes a $3 
7th. - -.. 23,437 - = B24 
8th. - - 11,718 - = 2,048 
gth. - - $859 = = 4,096 
toth. - - 2,929 °c he 8,192 
The remainder, which 
would confift of individuals 


15932 having an income above the 
fum of £. 8,192 to be ine 
Total + 3,000,000 \cluded in the higheft clafs. 








* According to this fcheme, the two middle claffes would confift 
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of the individuals’ having from £. 128 to £. §12 per annum ; and 
it feems evident, that a reprefentation chofen by thefe clafles would 
be a jufter reprefentation of the whole community, than a repre- 
fentation chofen by any two of the other claflis. 

‘If fuch a nation, as has been fuppofed, were to be divided inte 
the two great political parties of perfons and property, thofe, having 
above £. 256 per annum, which is the middle point, would natu- 
rally attach themfelves to the party of property ; and thofe having 
under that fum per annum, would, by the fame rule, belong to the 
party of perfons. But they would be moderate in their political 
opinions, in proportion as ‘they approached or receded from this 


mediuni of annual income.’ P.- 103. 


The ‘hiftorical review’ is intended to illuftrate the foregoing 
priveelse by an appeal to the effects of property during the 

oman monarchy and republic. * This, which occupies the 
greater part of the volume, is lefs capable of abridgment, but 
may be read with confiderable advantage. It is a hiftory of 
the revolutions of the Roman empire, in which facts are re- 
duced to the ftandard of principle, and reafoning fupplics thofe 
advantages with which mere nairation is feld om ) accompanied. 
Both parts of the work do credit to the good fenfe of the 


writers. 





ar v 
. 


Two fucce eff ive Tours throughout the whole of Wales, with frve- 
ral of the adjacent Eng life Counties ; fo as to form a compre- 
henfive view of the pidiure/que Beauty, the peculiar Manners, 
and the fine Remains of Antiquity, in that interefting Part of 
the Britifh Ifland. By Henry Skrine, Efq. of /¥arley in 
Somerfet/hire. 8vo0.° 6s. Boards. Elinfley. 1798. 


WE have already had occafion to fpezk of Mr. Skrineas 
a traveller *; and our account of his former publication was 
not calculated to give difguft even to that vanity which authors 
generally feel on the appearance of their firft-fruits. He has 
now extended his obfervations to the principality of Wales ; 
being ‘of opinion, that, though this divition of- Great-Britain 
has been § fr equently defcribed by abler pens,’ it has fearcely 
ever been pervaded in all its parts, His plan nearly embraces 
a ‘complete view of the whole ;’ and this confideration will 
render the work more acceptable to many than the partial 
labours of defultory tourifts, even though the latter may be 


fuperior as writers. 
. Various parts of Glocefterfhire, and of the neighbouring 


= 





* See our Xj/Xth Vol, New Arr. p. 397. , 
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counties, are defcribed before we are introduced into Wales. 
The author then leads «us into: the thire of Brecon; and he 
takes an early opportunity of informing us, that he is a pro- 
prietor of land in that-county. ‘There is nothing particularly 
ftriking in his defcription of the towns, or of the pleafing and 
romantic fcenesin that. part of South-Wales. 

In his furvey of Glamorganfhire, he {peaks in very favour- 
able terms of Swanfea. This town, , 


‘ in its extent, the svidth of its ftreets, and the afpeé of its 
buildings, far exceeds all the towns in South Wales: it has of late 
been greatly improved; and, though its principal confequence is 
derived from its increafing commerce, it owes much to the* mild- 
nefs of its climate, arfd the fingular beauty of the bay it com- 
mands, Thefe advantages, together with a commodious fhore for 
fea bathing, have made it the fummer refort of that gay tribe of 
company which embellithes the public places on the coaft of Eng- 
land, as well as the avinter refidence of many families from the lefs 
frequented parts of South Wales. A theatre and an affembly- 
room contribute to the general amufement, and all the refources of 
polifhed fociety are here at times to be found, amidft the noife of 
manufactures, and the buz of incefflant commerée.’ Pp. 67. - 


Paffing into Pembrokethire, he imperfectly defcribes Tenby 
and other towns; expreffes his admiration of the beauties of 
lord Cawdor’s feat ; and gives a fketch of the hav en of Mil- 
ford. | 

He was difappointed (he fays) by the interior of Caermar- 
then; but he admits, that ¢ it is difficult to do ample juftice to 
the heauty of its fitiation.? The epifcopal palace of Aber- 
guilly _ him little gratification ; but the feat of Mr. Paxton 
ftrongly attracted his notice, as it * far ecli (ffes the proudeft 
of the Cambrian manfions in Afiatic pomp ind fplendor” A 
icene near. this magnificent villa is defcribed with affected . 
pompofity. : 


‘ A profpeé& foon burft upon our fight, glowing with all the en- 
chantments of a grandly picturefque outline, romantic beauty, and 
claffic fame. A vaft amphitheatre of wild mountains, afpiring ia 
a variety of pointed fummits, formed the head of the vale, be- 
neath which the groves encircling the proud ruin of Dinevawr 
caftle, clothed the fummit, and abrupt fides of its hilly park, to 
the very margin of the river; which winding in perpetual mean- 
ders, became loft at laft to the eve beneath their impending fade. 
The vale itfelf, expanding as if afcended to the foot of the moun- 
tains, became thickly fpread with villages; the fine, but alas! -de- 
nuded_ hills of Golde’ grove, frontéd the ‘leafy grandeur of Di- 
nevawr: the broken walls of Rufsland caftle appeared as {tarting 
forth from an eminencs in the plain, and Grongar hill exalted it- 
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' felf in front, endowed with all the natural charms of this delight- 
ful landfcape, and immortalized by the poetic ftrains of Dyer. 
P. O7- 

After a view of ftriking fcenes in Worcefterfhire, Shrop- 
fhire, &c. Mr. Skrine énters upon the tour of North-Wales. 
From this part of the work we feleé&'the account of a diftri@ 
. rarely vifited by travellérs—the peninfula in the fouth-weftern 


portion of Caernarvonthire. 


¢ An excurfion from Caernarvon, rather curious than pleafant, 
tempted us to explore the long neck of land which forms the ex- 
treme point of its county, and making one horn of the great bay 
of Cardigan, unites the two parts of the principality towards the 
fea.—Our road Jay for many miles immediately on the fhore, with 
fine views of the extremity of Anglefea on the right, and a high 
chain of mountains in front, marked by the vaft indented fummits 
of the rock called Porthyndyllern Head, near the extremity of the 
peninfula. “Clofe under its bafe we croffed this neck of land, and 
defcending to the other coaft, came in fight of the vaft expanfe of 
Cardigan-Bay, backed by the mountains of Merionethfhire, and 
thofe extending from the conflux of the Dovey with the fea to 
Aberyftwith and Cardigan. A more extraordinary amphitheatre 
of mountainous, nature can hardly be imagined, arranging itfelf 
with {mall intervals around one of the largeft bays in Great-Britain. 
At reminded me fomewhat of the grand difplay of the north-eaft bay 
of Scotland ; but the oppofite coaft was more diftant, and the boun- 
dary jefs entinently ftriking than that of the vaft mountains of Suth- 
erland and Rofs-fhire,ftretching down tothe Firths of Dornoch and 
Cromartie, and oppofed by thofe of Invernefs and Aberdeen- hires, 
In a cove clofe ugon the fhore, we found the little thing town of 
Pwiwhelli, which, though.a very poor place, is the principal one 
in this ill-inhabited diftrit.—Proceeding nearly eattward along the 
fhore towards the centre of the bay, we foon reached ajother town 
called Crickheith, diftinguifhed only by the ruin of its caftle on a 
high mount, nearly oppofite to the grand object.difplayed by that 
of Harlech on a bold eminence of the Merionethfhire coaft. Our 
road now, began to grow very indifferent, and feveral hills, danger- 
oufly fteep, brought us to the wretched village of Penmorva, not 
far from which a road full of perils leads over the fands into Me- 
rionethfhire, forming the neareft route from Caernarvon to Dol- 
gelly.’ Pp. 214. . 

The information -contained in this work is, for the moft 

rt, accurate. The, general ftyle of defcription is not un- 
pleafing ; and, fromthe compattnefs of the plan, and the na- 
ture of the execution, the volume will be found.a very proper 
guide for the vifitants of Wales. 
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(93 D> 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE. ” 
POLITICS, 


A foort Account of the principal Proceedings of Congrefs, in the laté 
Sefion, and a Sketch of the State of Affairs between the United States 
and Franeg in Fuly,,1798. In a Letter from Robert Goodloe Har- 
per, E/q. of South Carolina, to one of his Conftituents,  8v9. 45. 
“Wright. 1798. 3 
ALLL the publications of Mr. Harper difplay an ardent zeal for 
the independence of the American republic, and a deteftation of 
the conduét of the French, in endeaveuring to fow the feeds of 
diffenfion in that ftate, and involve it in a difpute with. Great- 
Britain. This letter contains, befides a fketch of the proceedings 
of ‘Congrefs, an account of the preparations and refources of 
America, and reflections on the government of France, and the 
military enthufiafm of the people: this fpirit, he thinks, is on 
the wane;. and he obferves, that the government ‘ fubfifts by 
lunder,’ but that * the fources of plundeg, are very foon ex- 
haufted’ 


* 
The Fall of Underwald. By an Eye-Witnefi. Tranflated from 
the German. 8vo. 6d. Wright. 1798, — ° 


The injuftice of the French in attacking the Swifs can only be 
equaled by the atrocity of the means which they employed for 
fubduing the cantons. The moft fhameful perfidy was followed 
by indifcriminate butchery and devaftation. It appears from this 
natrative, of which the fimplicity is not the leaft recommenda- 
tion, that the inhabitants of the little canton of Underwald took 
arms with a refolution of refifting or perifhing | but.the French 
overpowered them, and gave a loofe to the fury of Wavage and 
maffacre. . 


Jacobinifm difplayed ; in an Addrefs to the People of England. Svo. 
3d. Longman. 1798. 

In this tract a brief account is given of the confpiracy againft 
teligion, formed by Voltaire ad others, from the more volu- 
minous details of M: Barruel. As an abridgement of the abbé’s 
work, it is by no means fatisfactory ;: but fome prominent faéts 
are placed in a popular light ; and the objeét is to guard the peo- 
ple of this country againft all remains of the confpiracy. 


New Lights on Facobinifm, abftraled from Profeffor Robifon's 
Hiftory of Free Mafonry, with an Appendix, containing an Ac- 
count of Voltaire’s Behaviour on bis Death-bed, and a Letter from 
F. H. Stone (who was tried for Sedition) to bis friend Dr. Prieflley, 
difelofing the Principles of Jacobinifm. By the Author of Faco- 
binifm difplayed. 8v0, 1s. Longman. 1798. 


This abridgement of the profeffor's book is liable to the fame 
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objection as the preceding article, and has the fame advantages. 
Some atrocious particulars are retained whieh may ferve to.guard 
the young and fimple againft improper affociations. In p. 43, the 
author terms the late college of diffenters at Hackney a {chool for 
the illuminati ; but this is a foul calumny, although Dr. Prieftley 
was a tutor in that feminary. ~ ; 


The Fruits of the Tree of Gallic Liberty. Tranflated from the French. 
To which is added, a French-Ode, by the Tranflator ; addreffid to 
the Britifh Nation. 8vo.. is. Wright. 1798. . 


In this declamation’on the miferies diffufed over France anda 
great part of the reft of Europe, the author generally adheres to 
facts, though fome are too highly coloured. His ftyle is too 
vapid for an Englifh tafte: in the original it was perhaps better 
calculated to produce effect. In the tranflation the author ranks 
with Englifhmen, by {peaking of our refources and our fhores. The 


ode is contemptible. 


The King’s Speech as it might have been, and as itis. 8vo. 1d. 
Wright. 1798. - 


This jeu-d’e/prit exhibits a confiderable fhare of humour, which 
is fometimes ill-natured, but upon the whole fair and pleafant. 


PROPOSED UNION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


A Repl to a Pamphlet, entitled, Arguments for and againft on Union. 
By Richard Jebb, Efq. Bvo. 15. 6d. Debrett. 1799. 


Our readers may recolle& the opinion of the author of § Ar- 
ments for and againft an Union,’ that “ Ireland cannot. be 
truely happy unlefs the be entirely united with Great-Britain.” 
Mr. Jebb, on the contrary, maintains, that an incorporative 
union with Britain, tending to fubftitute for a domeftic parlia- 
ment the legiflature of another country, in which Ireland could 
have only a‘fmall proportional influence, muft be pregnant with 
difficulties, difadvantages, and dangers. Adverting to the affair 
of the regency, which the advocate for the union quotes as a 
proof, that, «witboxt an union, imperial queftions may arife to 
injure regal rights, Mr. Jebb evades the objection by a mention of 
_the circumftance of its ftanding alone in the history of the 
two parliaments, of the improbability of its ever happening 
again, and the facility with which fuch an occurrence may be pre- 
vented by a fimple declaration of the two parliaments, that the 
regency of Great-Britain fhall always be the regency of Ireland, 


in the fame manner as the king of Great-Britain is, ip/o facto, 


king of Ireland. 


The writer proceeds to confider the ‘late fituation of Ireland, | 


and fuppofes, that the worft confequences might have enfued if 
the parliament had not been on the fpot. With regard to the 
Catholics, who, it is prefumed in the pamphlet to which this is 
an anfwer, will be pleafed and even fatisfied, he expofes the ab- 
furdity of concluding that they will be fatisfied by an union 
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which will have no other effeét than that. of converting their ma/ 
jority into a minority.’ He is alfo.of opinion, that, whether the 
Catholics may be gratified or not witha farther degree of tolera- 
tion (which may be thought fafe when they fhall be reduced to a 
minority), the effect will be the fame ~bitter and lafting ani- 
mofity. Are ail difabilities removed? To the policy of the 
Britifh minifter, to the generofity of a Britifh parliament, will 
they confider theinfelves as indebted, while the Irith Proteftants 
will feel themfelves made the fport of minifterial convenience, 
and will complain of the breach of that- grand condition on which 
they furrendered their independence.’ This ‘argument appears 
to us to carry confiderable weight. ° Bh as “Sale A 
The union with Scotland having been mentioned as a prece- 
dent, Mr. Jeb confiders it in a political and commercial light, 
and, in both points of view, difputes the analogy. “He affirms 
that Ireland is-at prefent in*a more flourifhing commercial ftate, 
without an-union, than Scotland with it; and that the latter did 
not begin to reap the advantages of the union until after the re- 
bellion of the year 1745. .With reference to the political effects 
of the Scotifh union, he afks, *‘ What has the Scotch union done ? 
Are not the fixteen peers generally confidered to be nominated by 
the minifter? and are the forty-five camimohers ever found ina mi- 
nority? Nor is it intended to caft any vulgar abufe upon them; 
erhaps they may be actuated by the pureft patriotifm: for, con- 
fidering the {mall proportion they bear to Englifh members, and 
of courfe the fmall relative weight of Scotland, perhaps it is only 
by fupporting the minifter that they could hape to obtain any be- 
nefit for their country.’ He mentions a remarkable inftance, in 
_ which the interefts of Scotland wére fwallowed up in the pre- 
dominance of Englith parliamentary i:ffluence s wid contends on 
ftrong prefumption, that, in cafe of an union, the’ trade and 
commerce of Ireland will be at the mercy of a foreign parliament, 
in which the relative ftrength of the Irifh will not be more than 
one to five.—Upon the whole, Mr. Jebb ably defends the few 
pofitions in which the ftrength of his argument is placed; and, 
to an evident ftudy of the fubjeét, he joins that temperance which 
renders difcuffion agreeable. . 


An Anfwer to the Pamphlet, entitled, “* Arguments for and againft 
an Union,” &Sc. in a Letter addrefed to Edward Cooke, Efq. Secre- 

_ tary at War. By Pemberton Rudd, Eq. Barrifter at Law. 8wo. 
6d. Stockdale. 1798. 


What is here publifhed is little more than an introduétion to 
an anfwer, in which the author takes a hafty view of the abftract 
propofitions advanced by Mr, Cooke, the fuppofed author of 
‘Arguments for and againft an Union.’ In fentiment, as far as he 
has proceeded, he coincides with other writers againft the union ; 
but he writes in a more defultory ftyle, and indulges himfelf in 
a pleafant irony and vivacity of expreffion not uncharacteriftic of 
his nation. On the completion of the work, we fhall have an 
Opportunity of confidering how far he excels in more ferious ar- 


| gument. Ina poftfcript of confiderable length, he pafles a juft 
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cenfure ‘on the indifcriminate and injurious combination which 
Mr. Cooke has made of the merits of the volunteers of 1782°and 


the United Irifhmen of 1798. © 

A Letter addreffed to the Gentlemen of England and_Jreland, on the 
Lnexpediency of a Federal Union between the two Kingdoms. By 
Sir Fobn FW. Fervis, Bart. 8vo. 15.6d. Debrett. 1798. 


- Sir John Jervis has conceived ‘ horrid ideas’ of the Union, 
which, he affirms, is an ‘ unéxpected phenomenon of | hideous 
afpect,’ and a ‘ frightful monfter.’ He dwells lefs upon the pre- 
fent fituation of affairs, than upon the profpects that arife in. his 
mind’s eye from confidering what a ‘fruitful fource of corruption 
and. tyranny this union may prove in the hands of a Britith mi- 
niftry: .He does not profefs to anfwer Mr. Cooke’s pamphlet, 
but ftates his objections incidentally. He difclaims the union of 
Scotland asa precedent, and conceives that the meafure would. be 
as fatal to the conftitution and liberties of Great-Britain, as it 
would be to thofe of Ireland ;. but, in this as well as in other 
points, we may rather commend the goodnefs. of his intentions 
than the cogency of his arguments. In fome inftances, probably 
from not being accuftomed to the pen, he is confufed and ob- 
{cure ;, and, upon the whole, he is not a formidable opponent to 
the advocates of an union. ? 


be fo State of Ireland, and the only Means of prefirving her to 
the Empire, confidered in a Letter to the Marquis Cornwallis. By 


rag Gerabty, E/q. Barrifier at Law. 8vo, 15.6d. Stock- 
dale, 1799. ' | 
According to this’ writer, the union is the ‘only means of 
presarieg Ireland to the empire ;’ but, in difcuffing the queftions 
-he takes a new ground.. In a fpirited retrofpect of Irifh affairs, 
he expofes the corruption and venality of the fucceflive parlia- 
ments in fuch language as we fhould expect from one of the 
United Irifmen, and from one who would conclude by de- 
manding a free parliament upon the terms of equal reprefenta- 
tion, as a remedy.—‘ No,’ fays Mr. Gerahty, ‘ 1 agree with you, 
that the corruption of the parliament, the infamous jobbing of 
boroughs, places and titles, are the caufe of the difaffection 
which prevails ; but my methodus medendi is different. An union 
only can cure thefe evils.? One circumftance that induces him 
to make fuch ufe of premiffes from which very different conclu- 
fions have been drawn, is, that in all the political hiftory of Ire- 
land, particularly for the laft thirty years, he difcovers a fixed 
purpofe of entire feparation from Great Britain: this, he thinks, 
was obvious in the conduét of the volunteers in 1782, that of the 
rliament in 1789, and that of the United Irifhmen in 1708. 


Of the Irifh parliament, no man can entertaina more contemp- 


tuous opinion; and it might be dangerdéus to quote his remarks. 
The following conclufions, however, we conceive to be harm- 
lefs.. * After the review which'has been taken of the hiftory of 
Ireland, and the particular fats which have been adduced, the 
fupplement of evidence which is furnifhed by the late rebellion, 
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--eftablithes, beyond all doubt, that a great degree of reftlefsnefs 
and difquiet has long prevailed in Ireland; that her lower claffes 
of people have been uniformly turbulent and untractable, qualities 
which indifpofed them to the dominion of England, from the 
peaceful habits and fubordination it would produce; that religious 
differences, and the-jealoufies of property forfeited by rebellion, and 
transferred to Englifh fettlers, have promoted and inflamed their 
prejudices; and that they are ignorant, perfidious, and credulous.’ 


The propofed union, according to our author, though it is re- 
pugnant to the feelings of the people; would be a remedy for all 
grievances. How is it to be applied? This point he does not il- 
luftrate ; but, if his reprefentation of the fentiments of the public 
be juft, force only can be the means of promoting the grand ob- 
je&t; and what he calls an union, which ought to imply recipre- 
city of inclination, would be, if achieved at all, a conqueft. 


F I N A N C E. ed 
Principles of Taxation. By William Frend. 8vo. .1s. 6d. Ridg- 
way. 1799. 


Mr. Frend’s character as a mathematician will give confiderable 
weight to his calculations on the fubject of finance; and the fol- 
lowing extraé& from the preface to his pamphlet will exhibit his 

principal objections to the important financial meafure recently 
brought forward by the Britifh minifter. 


‘ I was ftruck with two things in Mr. Pitt’s fpeech on introduc- 
ing his new plan of finance: ift, his ingenuous confeflion, that 
the fchemes of his predeceffors, whom he had alfo implicitly fol- 
lowed, were wrong: 2d, the embarraflment under which he evi- 
dently laboured in recommending his new ideas. I give him cre- 
dit for the ingenuoufnefs of his confeflion; for, though it might 
be urged, that the ftate of the finances compelled him to make 
it, many minifters of a lefs perfevering, inflexible, or, as in the 
cafe of the watch-tax, even obftinate temper, would have been 
driven from their feats, before they made fuch a confeffion, and 
would have dreaded the anger of the prince or people for fo long 
a continuance in errour, rather than expected their fympathy on 
an avowal of ignorance or inexperience. I agree entirely with 
Mr. Pitt, that he and his predeceffors have been in errour; an 
errour which has loaded the nation with many millions of unne- 
ceffary debt, and introduced the worft fet of fainéants, the money 
jobbers, to prey on the vitals of the ftate. The evils of ftock- 
jobbing are not eafily enumerated, and whatever tends to dimi- 
nifh them will have the good wifhes of every lover of his country. 

‘ But I was more ftruck with Mr. Pitt’s embarraffment on ex- 
plaining to the houfe his new ideas. He was fluent in laying 
‘open the refources of the nation, animated in dwelling on our 
victories, vehement in attacking the government of France, but 
unfortunately he flagged at the very moment, when not eloquence 
but explanation was wanted. His fcheme is fimple and bold. 
Let a tenth of every man’s income, if it is g0ol. a year or more, 
be given to the ftate; and let different fcales be adopted for infe- 

Crit. Rev, Vor. XXV. Fan. 1799. H 
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rior incomes. But why does he begin at 2o0o0l. a year with this de- 
mand, and continue on the fame plan for the higher incomes, 
though for inferiour incomes he adopts a peculiar progrefhon? 
Why is not this progreffion uniform, and why fhould he within 
fuch fimall limits have adopted four different fcales? On thefe 
points I expected, but in vain, information from his {peech. 

‘I was certain, from Mr. Pitt’s education and experience, that 
he was not without fome ideas on the fubje& on which he f{poke. 


_He-could not avoid feeing the injuftice of taxing all people alike; 


and he naturally drew a line of diftin€tion between thofe who were 
and thofe who were not to be taxed; and they muft be faftidious 
indeed, who are angry with him for not drawing the line above 
or below the annual income of 601. But how ate we to account 


_ for the irregularity in his fcale, and the adoption of five different 


progrtffions? The irregularity may be feen from the following 
view of it, where the upperline gives the annual incomes, ard 
the under line the fcale of progreffion ufed in the taxing of them. 

Ann. In. 60 70 100 160 200 250 300 350 
Prog. Tax. 1 2 .  —- 2 6 ole 6 Om Ue 

Thus, an income of 7ol. pays double; of rool. five times; of 
150). fifteen times what an income of 6ol. pays, and fo on. The 
fix laft numbers in the line of incomes, frcm 100 to 350 inclu- 
five, are in arithmetical progreflion; the fix numbers under 
them are fingularly irregular, the three laft only are in arith- 
metical progreffion, the three firft in an increafing irregular 
progreflion. ‘The irregularity ftrikes moft in the three ineomcs 
150, 200, 250, where the correfponding rates of taxation 
are 16, 40, and 50. Thus, if an induftrious man increafes his 
income from 15so0l. to 2ool. a year, he increafes his tax in the 
proportion of three to eight: if an induftrious man of 2o0l. in- 
creafes his income to 2sol. he increafes his tax only in the pro- 

ortion of four to five, The addition of sol. in the firft cafe is 
fuppofed to add the power of paying twenty-five times the tax on 
a 601. income; the addition of sol, in the latter cafe, namely 2001. 
income, is fuppofed to add the power of paying only ten times 
the tax on a 6ol. income. But if the addition of sol. to an in- 
come can add the power of paying twenty-five times the tax ona 
6ol.-income, it is ridiculous to fuppofe that the addition of the 
next 51, cannot add more than two-fifths of that power. Thus 
Mr. Pitt’s plan is evidently proved to be in avery high degree in- 
equitable; and on examining farther his fcale, and comparing it 
with others, though I could not account for his adoption of a 
{eale fo palpably abfurd, I could eafily fee why he did not con- 
tinue it. Had he acted upon thofe ideas, which it would be ridi- 
culous to fuppofe he did not entertain in the clofet, the rich muft 
have driven him headlong from his ftation.’ P. i. 


_ We ol je& to many parts of the plan of the tax on income;. 
but we tl ink that Mr. Frend has pufhed fome of his conclufions 
on this fubje& too'far. Ef modus in rebus. To make theory ufe- 
ful, its more remote and impraéticable fuggeftions fhould be judi- 
cioufly concealed. The fame remark may be applied to the au- 
thor’s general principles of taxation, which, however, are illuf- 


rated by ufeful and philanthropic reidecior-. 
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The jufi Proportion which each Clafs of the People, from the Peafant 
to the Peer, have in the Support and Profperity of the State. Or, 
Teft of Taxation ; and Schedule for Affef{ment on Income, refultin 

Srom a mathematical Inveftigation of the Value of Property sadnet 
and that fiuétuating in Trade. Addreffid to every Individual of the 
Britify Empire. By N. Coote. 8vo. 15. Robinfons. 1798. 


The bafis of taxation is here ftated to be the value of property 
in the poffeffion of individuals, out of which each ought to contri- 
bute in proportion to his fhare; and as, in the prefent ftate of the- 
country, a labourer who earns only 8d. a-day * pays a hundred 
times more according to his income, in neceffary articles, than 
the man of 20,0001. per annum,’ 


‘ it is certain, that a part of the people, on this account, labour 
under oppreffion and indigence, while another part rolls in luxury 
and eafe.’ P. 23. 


To obviate this injuftice, property fhould be taxed in a diffe- 
rent manner. It is divided into two heads; permanent property, 
and property fubjeé to cafualties of induftry in labour, trade, or 
commerce. Inthe prefent ftate, the latter property is evidently 
_taxed out of all proportion. This fpecies our author would al- 
moft entirely remove from taxation; and his fyftem would reft 
on landed property, dividends in the funds, annuities on lives, 
places, penfions, &c. He feems to be perplexed with regard to 
commerce, from the common miftakes on circulating medium 
and balance of trade; on which account he would keep ‘up a 
cuftom-houfe, with duties dependent on the value pf our exports 
and imports. But the neceflity of this encroachment upon his 
fyftem might have been precluded by a little attention to the cir- 
culating medium now in ufe—a quantity of paper, which no ba- 
lance of trade can injure. 


Tax upon Income, as fated in Mr. Pitt’s Speech, on Monday, December 
' 3, 1798, in a Committee of the Houfe of Commons, impartially con- 
fidered. By a Member of Parliament. 82. 15. Clement. 

1798. 
If we do not learn much from this pamphlet with refpeé& to 


the nature of the tax, we are glad to find that Mr. Pirt’s ftatement 
of the national wealth falls very tar fhort of its real amount. 


An Addrefs to the People of Great Britain, on the Subje& of Mr. 
Pitt's propofed Tax on Income; in which it’s partial Operation, it’s 
rank Injuftice, and it’s dreadful Confequences, are demonftrated: 
together with the Propriety of an early and a ftrenuous Oppofition to 
this unprecedented Scheme, previous to it’s pafing intoa Law. By 
Benjamin Kingfoury, formerly a diffenting Minifer at Warwick, 
8vo. 1s. Kingfbury. 1798. 

The author is very violent in his attack on Mr. Pitt, whofe 
fcheme he reprobates for its injuftice and inequality. He brings 
forward the inftances of an income of 200]. a-year, derived in four 


ways—from rent of land, from intereft of meney, from an annu- 
H 2 
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ity, and from the produce of labour: the poffeffors of thefe {pe- 
cies of property are to each other in the proportion of 30; 20, 8, 
and 1, and yet they are all to be taxed equally. The difproportion, 
indeed, is ftrikingly evident. 


Thoughts-on Taxation: in the courfe of which -the Policy of a Tax on 
Income is impartially inveftigated. 8vo. 25. Debrett. 1798. 


The fubftance of this pamphlet is ftated at the conclufion, 
where the writer tells us that he has endeavoured to eftablifh the 
following propofitions : — 


, ‘ That taxes, with a few exceptions, ultimately fall on the con- 
umer. 
 ¢ That they tend to raife the price, not only of thofe articles on 
which they are laid, but likewife of thofe which are not immedi- 
ately taxed; and confequently tend to lower the value of money 
raifing the nominal price of goods in general. 

‘ That though paid by every confumer, fome confumers have it 
in their power to transfer the burden to others, and therefore they 
are not all equally affected by their operation. 

‘ That annuitants, not having it in their power to transfer any 
part of their burden, and having a great part of that of others 
thrown upon them, fuffer more by their operation than any de- 
{cription of men. | 

‘ That taxes diminifhing confumption, and thereby defeating 
their own objeé, cannot be extended ad infinitum; nor can they 
be rapidly increafed to any great amount without great inconve- 
nience and danger. 

‘ That a further increafe of the funded debt would be highly 
impolitic and eminently dangerous at the prefent period. 

‘ That a tax on income, though liable to ftrong and weighty 
objections, is preferable to a perfeverance in the funding fyftem. 

‘ That the ttockholder, far from being aggrieved, will be emi- 
nently benefited by fuch a general contribution.’ P. 79. 


On feveral of thefe propofitions we find juft remarks: but we 
do not concur with the author in his opinion, that a merchant who 
gains ten thoufand a-year by his trade, and the landholder whofe rents 
are of the fame amount, fhould pay an equal fum to government. 

The obfervations relative to the effe€ls of a great tax on the 
dealers in the commodity taxed, ftruck us forcibly, as we have 
had opportunities of obferving thofe effects in a variety of in- 


ftances. 


¢ A fudden and heavy tax on any particular article is attended 
with another confiderable inconvenience, from the partial and 
unequal manner in which it neceflarily affeéts the different deal- 
ers in that article. This has been the confequence of the late 
duties upon wine. I was furprifed to hear an intelligent importer 
of wine fay that he fold more now than he ever did before: I 
was the more aftonifhed, as, foon after the duties were impofed, I 
had heard him complain of the great ‘dimiaution in the_con- 
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fumption. But my wonder ceafed, when he informed ‘me, that 
all who had engaged im that branch of commerce with fmall 
capitals had been driven from the market, and left the whole of 
the bufinefs in the hands of thofe who were pofleffed of large ca- 
pitals. This muft always be the confequence of high duties, efpe- 
cially when laid upon articles which will not admit of an imme- 
diate fale. Nothing can be more partial and unjuft than fuch 
policy: it enriches.the overgrown opulent merchant, at the ex- 
penfe of the poor induftrious trader. It is, befides, prejudicial 
to the nation at large, «as, by leaving the whole of the bufipefs in 
-the hands of a few wealthy dealers, it gives them a monopoly of 


the market, which they regulate as they pleafe.’ p. 38. 
We mutt take the following fentiment with fome reftridtions, 


¢‘ A Wedgwood and an Arkwright have done more towards the 
national profperity, and the fupport of public credit, than all the 
minifters and ftatefmen that ever exifted, from the Conqueft to 


this day,’ Pp. 26. 

It is true that thefe great manufacturers counteracted much 
of the diftrefs which, from injudicious -meafures of fate, 
might otherwife have been brought upon the country: yet it 
would be unjuft to fuppofe that none of our ftatefmen had pro- 
moted the public welfare; and, if they have, the comparifon of a 
good done toa nation with that which accrues to a clafs only of 


individuals cannot be fo ftrongly in favour of the manufacturer. 
In the increafe of the price of commodities, taxation necef- 


farily has a great influence. 

‘Dr. Smith derives the price of all commodities from the rent 
of land, the profits of ftock, and the wages of labour; to thefe we 
may add a fourth component part, the taxes paid to government, 
which conftitute a confiderable part of the price of every com- 


modity.’ P. 20. 
The confequences of this effect of taxation on wages, manu- 
factures, and commerce, are ftated with judgment ; and a reflecting 


mind may. be traced throughout the performance, 


Obfervations on the Taxation of Property. 8vo. 15. 6d. Care 
penter. 17098. 

Thefe remarks involve fo much good fenfe, that we could 
wifh the author to expunge from them fome flippancies, and 
other things irrelevant to his argument. His principles are, that 
all property requires protection, and that it is the duty of govern- 
ment to afford this proteétion. Taxation is the mean ufed by 
government to acquire the power of protecting; and ‘no man 
can have a right to evade taxation, unlefs he is willing to be ex- 
cluded from the benefit of protection.’ Hence it is recommend! 
ed, that every one fhould deliver an eftimate of. his while pro- 
perty; and, when all are taxed in proportion to their property, née 
one can complain of inequality, and all will have that degree of 
protection for which government was inftituted. This, without 
doubt, is the true theory of ~~ and taxation, 
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RELIGION. 


4 Sermon, preached in the Church of St. Fohn Baptiff, Wakefield, 
for the Benefit of the Choir of the faid Church ; for defraying ne- 
ceffary and incidental Expenfes, and forming a Fund for its fue 
ture Permanence and Profperity. By the Rev. Richard Munk- 
houfe, D. D. to. 15.64. Rivington. 1798. 


The author of this difcourfe has been laudably employed in im- 
proving the pfalmody in the church of his-parifh ; and his hints for 
its improvement in other places deferve the attention of every'cler~ 
gyman. Thediffenters in general are vety atteritive to this part of 
religious worfhip ; and its effec&t upon the meeting is very f{triking. 
If the pains taken at Wakefield fhould. be imitated in other 
large parifhes, the pfalmody of the nation will in a fliort time, be 
very confiderably improved. 


A Sermon addreffed to the armed Affociation, and to the Inhabitants, 
of the Parifh of St. Mary, Batterfea; on Sunday September 23, 
1798. By the Rev, Fohn Gardnor, Vicar of Batter/ea ; and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Shaftefoury. 410. 15. Egerton. 1798, 


Thefe reafons are given by the author for the publication of his 
difcourfe : 


“€T was requefted to print it by feveral of my parifhioners, whom 
I am always happy to oblige: I was induced to confent, becaufe 
at the time of its delivery, 1 hada fevere cold, was extremely hoarfe, 
and the congregation fo very numerous that I could not be properly 
heard; and the conciliatory parts, which alluded to fome unfortu- 
nate, but Papplly terminated difputes, with my parifhioners, afie&t- 
ed me-in fuch a manner, that I could fearcely give them -utter- 
ance,’ P. 2, 


We are always happy to hear of the union of a parifh with its 
minifter. We know not what gave rife to the difputes; but this 
we know, that the following fentiments are in ftrict conformity 
with proteftant principles, and cannot be too often inculcated in 
every parifh 


¢ That differences of religious and political opinions,.and that 
the reafons of the preference of religious feéts, and. political par+ 
ties, fhould be fubjeéts of free and full difcuffion, I cordially believe 
and allow. ‘That there are good and honourable men of all feéts 
and parties, my knowJedge and experience in my parifh, and in all 
my acquaintance, have given me numerous, fatisfactory, and pieaf- 
ing proofs, And it is to the principles which have made all thefe 
perfons the objects of my efteem, (under all the variations of opi- 
nion from me,) that I appeal, for the promotion of that fpirit of 
union, which is recommended in the text ; and which the condi 
tion of the times particularly requires, 
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© Let us reafon ourfelyes into various opinions in regard to relie 


gion, while we can do it with mutual candour and teleration. It isa. 


wretched miftake to imagine that this is only the work of minifeers :. 
they.are to be helpers of your joy ; but have no authority to direét, 
or to exercife dominion over your faith... They ought to fubmit 
everything they deliver, to be examined’ by the fcriptures. .To 
thefe they fhould perpetually appeal; and by thefe you are to 
judge, whether it be the will or difcovery of God, or not; and 
either to receive, or to reject it, as it fhall appear to be agreeable or 


difagreeable to the {criptures, which contain the will of God.’ r. 12. 


ASermon preached at the Meeting-Houfe in Carter-Lane, on Thurf- 
day, November 29, 1798 ; being the Day appointed for a National 
Thankfgiving. By Thomas Tayler. 8v0. 6d. Dilly. 1798. 


The comparative happinefs of Great-Britain, in being only an 
indirect fufferer from the; horrors of war, and the benefits which 
fhe derives from a free conftitution, are proper fubjeéts of thanks- 
giving ; but, as trembling, according to the text, is to be mingled 
with our joy, the grounds of apprehenfion arifing from the conti- 
nuance of the war, and the appearance of God’s judgments on the 
earth, are alfo brought forward, if not with any great advantages of 
ityle or fentiment, yet with fufficient force to affeét the auditors, 
and perhaps the readers alfo, of this difcourfe. 


God our Jure Defence and Refuge. A Sermon, preached at Weft Til- 
bury, Essex, Nov, 29, 1798; the Day appointed by royal Autho- 
rity for a general Thanksgiving, to Almighty God, for the late 
glorious Vidtory obtained by his Majefty’s Ships of War under the 
Command of Rear Admiral Lord Nelfen of the Nile, over the 
French Fleet ; and for other recent and fignal Interpofitions of God's 


good Providence in Favour of thefe Kingdoms, By the Rev. Sir 


Adam Gordon, Bart. M. A. Refor of Weft Tilbury, Effex, and 
Prebendary of Briftol. Sve. 15. Stockdale. 1798, 


We {carcely know in what terms to {peak of this fermon. We 
fo highly approve the piety of the writer, that we are inclined to pafs 
over the rhapfody in the former part of the difcourfe —a rhapfody 
more becoming the fenate than the pulpit — on account of the de- 
votional fpirit which reigns in the conclufion., We agree with him, 
that our victories ought to excite us the more ‘ to be inftrumental, 
by pure faith and humble obedience, to lengthen the continuance of 
God’s mercies to the land,’ 


‘ Then, if God be on our fide, by ftrengthening our faith in the 
full fatisfaction and atonement of his beloved fon :—the infinite 


merits, and powerful interceffion of our mediator and redeemer, the- 


Lord Jefus Chrift,—will defeat the utmoft malice of the Evil Spirit; 
~—will blot out the fouleft ftains of a degenerate nature,—will 
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make our fins of fcarlet appear as white as fnow—and carry us 
through the dark paflage of death and danger into the bright regions 
of everlafting fecurity and happinefs.’ Pp. 22. 


Th: Privileges of Britain. A Sermon, preached at the Meetiue- 
Houfe in the Old Fewry, on Thurfday the 29th of November, 
1798, being the Day appointed for a general Thankfeiving. By 
Abraham Rees, D.. D, F. R.S. 80. 15. Robinfons, . 1798, 


€ In poffeffion of religious liberty, as well as of the means of reli- 
gious knowledge, we have reafon to be thankful to God for cafting 
our lot amongft.the inhabitants of Britain,’ p. 19. ; 


This is the opinion of an eminent diffefiter, who fpeaks with ani- 
mation of the advantages which the votaries of religion and liberty 
enjoy in this country. The diffenters, we may prefume, have now 
Jearned to fet a greater value on Britifh privileges than they did 
fome years ago; and this difcourfe may be recommended to the 
perufal of the difcontented, whether in or out of the church. 


A Sermon, preached on Sunday, Auguft 26, 1798, before the Eaf- 
Stonchoufe Foot Affociation, and publified by their. Requeft, by 
Sohn Bidlake, A. B. Fe. Bvo. 15. 6d. Cadell and Davies, 


The advantages of religion, if not placed in any new light, are 
ftated in an impreflive manner. With regard to the changes in a 
neighbouring country, the preacher has properly obferved, that * the 
religion which has been overthrown in the country of the enemy, 
was a monfter of fuperftition, and the parent of cruel and unrelent- 
ing perfecution.’ 

In the following paragraph he is lefs correét. 


* You are defirous to maintain the valuable privilége of national 
independence, and to fupport the conftitution ‘eftablifned at the re- 
volition, which fecured the fucceffion of our prefent fovereign to 
the throne of thefe kingdoms; a conftitution confifting of king, 
lords, and commons.’ P. 32. 


The revolution did not abfolutely /ecure the acceffion of the 
prefent family ; for, after the re-eftablifiment of the conftitution, 
the appointment of anew family was a fubjeét of difcuffion. That 
great event, however, paved the way for the Hanoverian fucceffion, 


A concife Seleion of the divine Excellencies of Revelation: with a 
Word of Advice for the Reformaticn of the Reformer Thomas 
Paine. To which are added, a Prefcription for every Evil; and 
@ Plan for the Reconciliation of all contending Powers, 8vo. 6d. 
Longman. 1798. , 

This antagonift of Paine has the merit of addrefling him in the 
meek fpirit of Chriftianity. He afks him whether every advantage 
and bleffing which:perfons are led to expect from infidelity may not 
be reaped in a higher degree from the facred writings; and he ad- 
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vifes Thomas to become a believer, and preach to the French, 
‘Enforce ye the gofpel with all the eloquence and energy you are 
mafter of. What! fays a bye-ftander, would you make Tom 
Paine a preacher ? Query—— Shall I be the firft that have ordained 
an infidel?’ ‘The * prefcription for every evil,’ it is almoft unne-. 
ceflary to add, is ‘a fincere obedience to. the gofpel.’ 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Remarks on the Fiftula Lachrymaljis ; with the Defcriprion of an Ofe- 
ration confiderably differcnt from that commonly ujed; and Cafes an- 
nexed in proof of its Utility: to which are added, Obfermatious on 

_ the Hamorrhoids ; and additional Remarks on the Ophthalmy. By 
Fames Ware, Surgeon. 8ve. 35.64. Dilly. 1798. 


After defcribing the advantages and inconveniencies of the 
former attempts to relieve fiftula lacrymalis, Mr. Ware explains 
his new. method. It confifts in opening the fac, and in paffing a 
probe. through the obftructed duét, sad afterwards a ftyle. The 
ftyle is headed like a-nail, with the head blackened and partly 
turned back; fo that, when the wound contraéts and heals with 
fiftulous edges, it appears like a black patch. This inftrument 
conduéts the’tears to the nofe by a-procefs not unlike capillary 
attraction. It is occafionally removed, and warm water injected. 
Experience, it is faid, has confirmed the utility of this plan. 

On the fubjeé of hemorrhoids, Mr. Ware offers nothing new. 
He recommends an extirpation of the moft inflamed piie by meaus 
of crooked {ciffors; and fometimes, in procidentia ani, he cuts 
off with advantage a projecting fold refembling an hamorrhoidal 
tumour. 

The remarks on ophthalmia chiefly relate to the application of 
the Thebaic tinéture, which Mr.Ware recommends in preference 
to the tinétura opii: the latter is made with fpirit, the former 
with wine. | 
Effays on the Viacreal Difeafe and its concomitant Ajedions, illuftraied 

by a Varicty of Cafes. Effay 1.—Part dl. On the antivenereal Ef- 

Sects of nitrous Acid, oxygenated Muriate of Potafh, aid feveral 
~ analogous Remedies, which have been lately propofed as Subjiitutes 

for Mercury. By William Blair, A. M. Sc. 8v0. 45. Sewed. 

Johnfon. 1798. : 


The effe&ts of the nitric acid, in the venereal difeafe, have 
been the fubje& of much inquiry. Opinions different, and even 
contradictory, have been drawn from experiments; and the ju- 
dicious inquirer has been left in a ftate of doubt. Mr. Blair, 
from his opportunities, his experience, and his judgement, was 
qualified to appreciate the evidence of the contending parties, and 
to give a final opinion, . In thefe effays, he examines the obfer- 
vations of different authors, and traces, in their publications even 
of apparently fuccefsful cafes, a foundation for fufpicion or doubt, 
The moft refpeétable evidence of other practitioners is not, on the 
whole, in favour of the acid; and his own trials were generally tn 
fuccefsful. The oxygenated muriat of pot-ath feemed occafionally 
to be of fome fervice. 
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This candid and able review of the fubject will probably put 
an end to farther doubts, and pesmee new trials, . ‘The medicine 


has had a full and unprejudiced examination, and has been found 
inadequate to the expectations which were formed of its utility. 

The ufe of acids.in this difeafe is not, we find from the work 
before us, wholly new. They were ufed-very early; but the trial 
feems only to have refulted from the fruitful hot-bed of theory, 
from the pathology of predominant alkali. 


A foort Treatife on the Glanders, and Farcy. Py a Licutenant 
Dragoons. 8vo,. 1s.6d. Egerton. 

This little treatife is clear and fatisfa€tory, ‘and the practice te- 
commended is judicious. The author fuppofes, that ylandérs 
arife from cold; that this occafions a fwelling of the mihary 
glands; and that the contentsof thefe are carried by the abforbentsto 
the fanguiferous fyftem, and.thence depofited; on the glands of the 
throat. Before the latter begin to flatten, and adhere to the bone, 
the difeafe, he thinks, is curable. The remedies are James’s, 
powder, {mart (and, in-the intervals of {weating;, frequent) fric- 
tion, and mercurials. Their particular management willbe beft 
known from the traét itfelf. . ‘*udy oh - dod v4 
The farcy. is a more complete obftruction and a partial fuppue 
ration of thé miliary glands... It is in general te-be..cured in a 
fimilar manner. : : ha 


) 
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MECHANICAL. PHILOSOPHY. 


The Mechanic's Guide: ory:a Freatife on the Laws of Mechanics, as 
they relate to Wheel Machines: with plain and eafy Rules to calcu= 
late and afcertain their Effedts, Sc. By William Bigland. 8v0x 
1s.6¢. Johnfon. 


Mr. Bigland rejeéts our old and approved theories on wheel- 
machines moved by water, and endeavours to recommend his 
own by experiments. If the refult of thefe experiments be accu- 
rately given, this fubje&t deferves to be inveftigated by every 
mechanic employed in mill-work for ftreams or ponds; and the 

hilofopher is particularly interefted-in examining experiments 
made with the view of afcertaining the velocity of water flowing 
out by apertures at different depths. 

‘ I find’ (fays our author) ‘ by the experiments I have made, 
that the progreflive increafe of water flowing out at apertures, at 


‘different depths, is not according to the fquare root of the depths, 


but at one inch a certain quantity, at two inches twice that 
quantity, at three inches three times that quantity, and fo in- 
creafing in arithmetical progreflion to any depth propofed, as I 
have fhewn in the foregoing examples.’ P. 29. . 

We are not always certain that we underftand this writer; but 
his experimental method is ingenious. He made many trials with 
a wheel of given dimenfions, and thence draws his conclufions 
with regard to other wheels, The following remark is im- 
portant :— 


‘ I believe a four-feet radius wheel is large enough for any pur- 
pofe whatever; a two-feet radius wheel may do in many cafes, 


_ 
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when the refiftance is. not great;.and a three-feet radius wheel 
is fufficient for a mill to, grind corn with one pair of ftones, In 
all cafes we fhould be careful to proportion the rim of the wheel 
to the required quantity of water.’ P. 52. 


He feems to differ more from former obfervers upon the-im- 
pulfe of water, than upon other points; but he fays, 


_¢ The defcription of a faw-mill wheel in America, which is 
moved wholly by the impulfe of the water, will abate the wonder 
that the great impulfe I have given to water, may excite in the 
learned mechanic.— This faw-mill was: near to where- I lived 
feveral years, and which I have often contemplated with admi- 
ration, confidering its fimplenefs and, great effect. The wheel 
was about 2 feet radius, and its width 4,feet;' the water flowed 
upon it from the heighth of 5 or 6 feet above the wheel, from a 
large refervoir; the float-boards were about 9 or 10 inches 
wide, all pointing to the centre; the middle of the wheel quite 
open, and had no buckets; the crank which worked the faw, 
was the fame radius as the wheel, confequently a balance; the 
frame of the faw moved up and down in a frame, without any 
rollers to eafe the rubbing ; the logs to be fawed were confined 
to a frame which dragged along the floor, fome of which were 
16 or 20 feet long, and 12 or 14 inches fquare: with all this re- 
fiftance, this little four-feet. diameter wheel moved with the ve- 
locity of 7 or 8 feet per fecond, which was caufed by the mo- 
mentary impu!fe of the water; for as foon as it had ftruck the 
waheel it flew off in a thoufand direétions, The aétion of water. 
upon this faw-mill wheel is a clear demonftration, that the ad- 
vantage fuppofed to be obtained by the weight of water in the 
buckets py gaeat is quite a delufion, as I have fufficiently made 
manife{t in my experiments.’ P. 55. 


With this he contrafts a mill at the feat of lord Ducie Morton; 
and he does not hefitate to fay, that he could, with the fame force 
of water, turn three corn-mills, fo that-each might have as great 
an effect as the prefent mill. He defires the public not to cenfure 
too haftily ; for * faéts, which may be proved by experiment, are 
not to be overturned by conjecture.’ We. will take the hint; 
and, as we cannot make the experiments, muft recommend the 
examination of them to thofe men who have opportunities of re- 
peating them. If they have been well performed, the difcoveries 
are really important; if not, they cannot be too foon con- 
futed, 


Reports, with Plans, Se@ions, Sc. of the propofed dry Tunnel, or 
Paffage, from Gravefend, in Kent, to Tilbury, in Effex; demon- 


frrating its practicability, and great importance to the two Coun-. 


ties, and to the Nation at large; alfo\on a Canal from near 
Gravefend to Stroud. With Jome Mifcellaneous and Pra&ical 
Objervations. By R, Dodd, Engineer. iluftrated with Plates 
Ato. $s. Sewed. Taylor, 1798. 


_ The utility of the propofed communication between Gravefend 
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and Tilbury is evident from this fingle circumftance. It has coft 

vernment, annually, about three thoufand pounds for barges, and 
perfons attendant on the barges, to convey troops from one fide of 
the water to the other. ‘The expenfe of the intended tunnel is efti- 
mated under fixteen thoufand pounds: nine hundred yards of tunnel 
would be fufficient: the tube being fixteen feet in diameter, and the 
idwer ‘part being filled with foil to the height of four feet, a 
height of twelve feet will be left from the road. The tunnels 
made under the fea and through mountains in various places 
are fufficient proofs of the practicability of this plan, which, if 
carried into execution by fhares of a hundred pounds each, wiil pro- 
duce a confiderable profit to the proprietors. We cannot fuppofe 
that there will be much difficulty in raifing the requifite fum in 
Kent and Effex; and the propofed canal for joining the Thames 
and the Medway is evidently of fuch utility, and of fo little ex. 
penfe, that we hope to have an early account of the completion of 
the work, .Mr. Dodd’s plans for both undertakings do him great 
honour; and his account of works of a fimilar nature is highly in- 


terefting. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


C. Cornelii Taciti Opera ge tr emendavit, Supplementis explevit, 
Notis, Differtation:bus, Tabulis Geographicis illuftravit Gabriel 
Brotier. Edinburg. pr 3e 

An Edition of the Works of Tacitus, with Emendations, Supplements, 

Notes, Differtations, and Maps, by Brotier. 4 Vols. 4to. gl. 10%. 
8v0. 31.35. Boards. Robinfons. 

Brotier’s accurate edition ‘of Tacitus firft appeared in the year 
1771, in quarto; and, five years afterwards, it was re-printed at 
Paris in a fmaller form, -with additional notes and illuftrations, 
The work which we, now announce is merely a renewed difplay 
of the labours of the Roman hiftorian and the French critic. The 
voluines are very neatly printed ; and correétnefs feems to pers 
vade the work. ) 
2. Horatii Flacct Opera, cum Scholiis veteribus caftigavit, et Notis 

illuftravit, Guliclmus Baxterus. Giafgue. 

The Works of Horace, revifed and illuftrated by Baxter. 4to. 145 

8vo. 125. Boards, Robinfons, 

This edition of an admired claffic is enriched with the obferva: 
tions of the German philologifts, Gefner and Zeun; and we may 
add, that the typography does credit to the Glafgow prefs. 


EDUCATION, 


Inftru&tive Rambles in London, and the adjacent Villages. Defigned 
to amufe the Mind, and improve the Underfianding of Youth. By 
_. Elizabeth Helme, 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Bound. Longman. 1798. 


We are always pleafed at'‘announcing a work defigned for child- 
ren, when,’ like this, it copioufly blends information with amufe- 
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ment. Much topographical and hiftorical knowledge is contained 
in thefe volumes, mingled with pertinent reflections, as in the fol- 
lowing inftance, 

sé My dear Charles,” faid fhe, running to him, for he had conti- 
nued with his father, examining one [monument] he thought worthy 
of notice, “ come this way — here is one erected to the memory of 
a dwarf: he is reprefented lying on a mat in his fhroud, and is faid 
to have been but one foot three inches in height, and died at the 
advanced age of ninety-two, in the year 1575.” 

T will attend you prefently, Mary,” replied Charles: “ but, by 
my father’s permiffion, will firft tranfcribe the epitaph on Richard 
Humble and his family.” . 

EPITAPH. 


Like to the damafk rofe you fee, 

Or like the blofiom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning of the day, 

Or like the fun, or like the thade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had: 
F’en fo is man, whofe thread is fpun, 
Drawn out an¢ cut, and fo is done. 
The rofe withers, the bloffom blafteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hafteth, 
The fun fets, the fhadow flies, 

The gourd confumes, and man he dies. 


“ Thefe lines are really very pleafing, Charles,” faid Mr. Richard- 
fon, “ and much more worthy of obfervation than Mary’s dwarf.” 

“ Sir,” returned Mary, blufhirg, “ I overlooked that epitaph ; 
though now I hear it I think it very pretty.”” 

* So will it ever be, my love, with thofe who run eagerly forward 
to divert their eyes, and negleé& the more flow, but folid amufe- 
ments of the mind. But come — never look grave: proceed in 
improving as you have begun, and I fhall have no reafon to com- 
plain. We will now take a view of this dwarf, after which I muft 
haften to my appointment ; for it is now nearly the hour, and want 
of punétuality, though even in trifling bufinefs, I have a peculiar 
averfion to.” Vol. ii. Pp. 46. 


The epitaph was written by Quarles, a poet whofe reputation 
feems to be now recovering from a long and unmerited neglect. 


True Stories tranflated from the French, for the Amufement of good 
Children, by a Mother. 15, 64, Egerton. 1798. 


Thefe ftories are more moral than entertaining. Mofi children, 
we believe, would be more interefted by Goody Two-Shoes and 
Giles Gingerbread, the novels of our nurferies. We do not wifh 
that the publications of Mr. Newbery, our firft literary acquaint- 
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ance, fhould be laid afide. Perhaps, in the new fyftems of educae 


tion, imagination is too ‘much neglected. Sandford and Merton 
may be praifed as an excellent work; and many of the -books 
which have been writter for children fince its appearance deferve to 
be recommended: but the genius that is one day to fhine with 
furpaffing fplendor, muft be kindled early ; and we would not have 
Valentine and Orfon, or the Seven Champions, included in the lift 


of prohibited books. 
Tales of the Hermitage, written for the Inftru€tion and Amufement of 
the rifing Generation. 12mo. 25. Newbery. 1798. 
Some of thefe tales are fuperior to the others in ftyle and intereft. 
The whole may imprefs important duties upon young minds, 


P.O. 3k &,., ke 


The Crifis,or the Britifh Mufe to the Britifh Minifer and Nation. 
By the Author of Indian Antiquities. 4t0. 2s. 6d. Faulder. 1798. 
It is the opinion of Mr. Maurice, that the deep-rooted animofity 
between France and England ought to be unextinguifhable, * in - 
certain degree, fo as not to exclude the operations of Chriitian chae 
rity and candour :’ but it is not very ealy to difcover what the au- 
thor means by ¢ Chriftian charity and candour.’ He fays — 
. are there daftards fo deprav’d and bafe 
To pant for peace with this detefted race ? 
‘ Go, bid the everlafting flame defcend ; 
With Neptune’s waters ftrive that flame to blend ; 
Bid hungry tigers, prowling wild for food, 
Crouch with the tamenefs of the fleecy brood. 
When vanquifhed Nature thus thy kill fhall bend, 
Then hope to make perfidious Gaul thy friend ! 
For ages who hath join’d each daring foe, 
That aim’d thy tow’ring greatnefs to o’erthrow ; 
Beneath her yoke thy ftubborn neck to bend, 
And from thy grafp the ocean’s {ceptre rend ; 
Of civil difcord who the flames have fann’d, 
When mad rebellion rag’d around the land; 
‘Who fir’d her torches en Columbia’s fhore, 
And from its parent ftock an empire tore ! — 
W hat though no foft feduétive arts ye boaft, 
Rough like your native climeand rugged coaft ; 
Ye glory in the nobler arts of truth, 
And manilier paffions fire your vig’rous youth ; | 
High beat their breafts with thirft of nobler fame, 
Warm with unfully’d Honour’s veftai flame ; 
‘ Virtue is theirs, —the fubftance, not the fhow, 
And theirs, fair Freedom ! theirs thy genuine glow ; 
Courage in battle, lixe the bolt of Jove ; 
In victory, gentle as the fhaft of love! 
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Thefe are your bulwark; and, when thefe fhall fall, 
Britain fhall crouch the abject flave of Gaul.’ p. 22. 


The poem is vigoroufly written: and Mr. Maurice appears to 
more advantage as a poet than as a writer of profe. Had he been 
a layman, his produétion would have required no farther notice ; 
but, as he is a clergyman, we muft accufe him of being lamentably 
ignorant, or more lamentably neglectful, of the Chriftian fpirit. 
‘Put up the fword!’ faid Chrift. Does it become his minifters, 
like the priefts of Odin or Teutates, to preach the duty of war? 
‘Love your enemies!’ faid Chrift. Does it become his minifters 
_ to inculcate eternal hatred? Mr. Maurice has ftudied the doctrines 
of Chrift and thofe of the Brahmins: we wifh that he had attended 
more to the peaceful principle of both. Let him lay afide the 
Shafter, and ftudy the fermon on the mount, ; 


Lhe Country Parfon, a Poem. By Fohn Bidlake, B. A. Chaplain to 
his Royal Highne/s the Duke of Clarence, and Mafter of the Gram= 
mar School, Plymouth. Svo. 1s. Sewed. Cadell and Davies. 


Poems may on one account be compared with portraits at the 
exhibition, The portrait of an obfcure individual can only attract 
attention by uncommon excellence; but the likenefs of a public 
character, though the painting may be indifferent, is univerfally no- 
ticed. Mr. Bidiake’s poem is fortunate in this refpeét; the fubjec&t 
isa happy one, and the merit which it requires is level to every ca- 
pacity. We have been pleafed with his produétion, though it is 
fometiines feeble. The following are among the beft ftanzas. 


‘ But when at peace, and hand in hand they walk, 
And grateful calm her halcyon days beftows; 
The parfon loves of Oxford pranks to talk, 
As round the table mirth convivial grows, 
And fparkling high the cheerful cup o’erflows. 
Then will he fpéak of pro€tors’ hair-breadth ’{cape ; 
The oft-told tale each feated gueft fore-knows, 
Of impofitions, {chemes, and frequent fcrape, 
And nightly how they quaff’d the mellow juice of grape. , 


‘ There fit his table frequent guefts around, 

The juftice with folemnity of face, 

Who talks of ftatutes pafs’d, and law profound, 

The fcourge and terror of the thievifh race, 

And haplefs wanton mark’d with foul difgrace. 

The apothecary fond to make them ftare, 

While he in learned words explains each cafe 

Of fkiiful cures, and of diftempers rare, 

And fthews, how e’en in {pite of phyfic death will fpare 
* The {quire, who only talks of horfe or hound, 

Or lofty hedge o’erleap’d, or five-barr’d gate ; 

His mind in kennel, or in ftable found, 
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All other converfe meets his perfec hate. 

Books he detefts, and every grave debate ; 

By income ’bove his huntfman rais’d alone ; 

Boats of his fteed, and of his large eftate; 

Laughs at dull jokes, but loudeft at his own, 

While by the frequent oath the vacant mind is known. 


‘ Such fcenes the unafpiring mind delight, 
And fmaothly on his hours in.quiet glide ; 
- Whift or backgammon fhare the winter’s night, 
His bufy days important cares divide ; 
To till his field, or take a fober ride, 
To talk of raiting tithes, or fave his hav, 
To reap his corn, or abfent church-folk chide ; 
Copy, perchance, a fermon, fometimes pray, 
His dues exaét colleét, his fruitful glebe furvey. 


‘ Far happier he than drone in college hive, 
On books who pores his fullen hopelefs years ;_ 
Belov’d by none, and buried yet alive, 
Whom no {weet charity to life endears ; 
But ever wrangling with his proud compeers ; 
Friendfip unknown, and every genial joy, 
No lovely wife his lonely forrows cheers, 
With drear infipid round his pleafures cloy, 
Who learning treafures which he cannot e’er employ.’ p. 26. 


Ode au Roi dela Grande Bretague. 
Ode addrefid to the King of Great-Britain. gto. 25. Dulau. 
1798. 


The poet requefts the heavens to fufpend their thunder, and the 
princes and people of the earth to liften to his fong ; and what does 
his fong intimate ? That the king and queen of France have been 
murdered, which the people of the earth knew betore; that our pre- 
fent fovereign i is wife, and brave, and beloved, which we dare not 
doubt; that none can complain of the laws which it pleafes him to 
decree ; and that the gods have by him fhowered down numerous 
bieflings upon England. If the reader would rather receive this in- 
formation in French verfe than in Englifh profe, we refer him fo the 
ode. He will not find much genius, but abundance of loyalty ; 
and it is better that the poet fhould be deftitute of genius than of 


that neceffary virtue. 
Retribution, and other Poems. By H. Hughes. 8vo. 25. Clarke. 
1798. 
Mr. Hughes's poetical talents may be eftimated by his motto. 


‘ Ah! fpare, ye learned critics, fpare a youth; 
With lenient view his numerous errors fcan ; 

Teach him more juftly to promulge the truth; 
With mild inftruction rectify his pian.’ 


oe 
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Thefe poerns exhibit religious and moral feelings, expreffed in 
fmooth verfe; but they are fpiritlefs, and abound with aukward 
expreffions. We feleé&t the fixth fonnet as the beft piece in the 
collection: it will be perufed with pleafure by many readers, be- 
caufe they will recognife a/with which they muft frequently have 


felt. 


© MOONLIGHT. 


With fteps erratic, when I mufe alone, 
And fee the moon magnificently ride, 
With ftars unnumber’d burning round her throne, 
Through heaven’s expanfe immeafurably wide ; 
Though weak and infignificant I move 
Beneath the fplendour of the fcene fublime, 
My foul, aware what blifs fhe’s form’d to prove, 
Burns to ftepo’er the boundary of time; 
Impatient of her manacles of clay, 
That ev’ry godlike energy reftrain ; 
Burns to expand her wings, and foar away 
From things unfatisfactory and vain ; 
Burns to efcape her habitation mean, 
And fearch thofe glories eye hath never feen,’ r. 68. 


DRAM A. 


The Inquifitor ; a Play, in five 48s. As performed at the Theatre- 
Royal in the Hay-Market. 8vo. 25. Robinfons. 1798. 


Alberto, a German, is feifed by the officers of the inquifition - 
at Lifbon. He makes his efcape, and vifits Leonora, the niece of 
the patriarch and grand inquifitor to whom he is privately mar- 
ried. Francifco, an inquifitor who is his enemy, difcovers him ; 
and he is again conveyed to the dungeon of the holy office. This 
prieft has a brother who is a lover of Leonora; and therefore his 
own intereft is concerned in the ruin of Alberto, By a letter found 
on him, he difcovers that the patriarch, whom Alberto fuppofes to 
be in Brafil, is his father. He imparts this difcovery to his brother, 
Fernando’s noble nature is fhocked at the prieft’s cruelty ; and he 
refolves inftantly to communicate the letter to the patriarch. To 
prevent this, Francifco imprifons him, conveys poifon to Alberto, 
and admits Leonora to fee him. They are both on ‘the point of 
drinking poifon, when the patriarch enters and preferves them, 

The reprefentation of this play was attended’ with laughter and 
_ contempt. We think that it deferved a better reception, In the 
following fcene, when Leonora is informed of Alberto’s imprifon- 
ment, there is much to commend. 


‘ Leon. Fear nothing, dear Violante, I am better. It was only 
afirft alarm. It came fo unexpectedly. . But judges are juft, and 
Alberto is innocent.—The Santa Cafa >—Well, well!—Good day, 
Don Manuel. Alberto mutt fuffer, but you are free: that is fome 
Confolation. 


Cait. Rey, Vou, XXV. Fam. 1799. r 
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‘ Man. All will be well. Calm your agitated ipirits. You wilt 
ftill he happy. | 

* Leon. Shailh 1? 

* Man. Pleafures are ever mixed with pain. ’Tis the lot of man. 
Hitherto you have tafted the fweets of love; and, that they may 
{till be more fweet, they muft be watered with tears. 

‘ Leon, Mutt they? 

* Viol. A heart fo.excellent, fo pure, and fo affectionate, cannot 
always be unhappy. 

‘ Leon, Excellent? Pure? Alas! I love Alberto, and Alberto is 
a heretic. Will not Padre Francifco tell me that is a mortal fin ? 
But no. The foul of Aiberto is committed to my charge: he 
fhall be my convert, and I fhali obtain pardon and biefling. 

* Viol. Oh, cherith the thought ! 

* Leon. Perhaps they will with to tear him from me, to feparate 
us for ever. No: it cannot be! It flail not be! I will not endure 
it. They have caft him in their dungeons ; they have placed bar- 
riers of fteel and ftone between us; yet is he prefent: his image is 
here. It fmiles in my face, beams in my eye, and lives in my 
heart. 

‘ ¥io!, Deareft Leonora, have pity on your friends: your wild 
and ftedfaft iooks terrify me. 


* Man. From the woman whom Alberto loves, I hoped to have; 


found more fortitude. 
© Leow. Fortitude! Truc. In the fecret chambers of the inqui- 


.fition there are racks, and pullies, and torturing inftruments, W hat 


then? Alberto and I have fortitude. 
‘ Maz. Nay, this is rather frenzy. Fortitude is more tranquil. 

* Leon, If I could but weep. 

¢ Maa. A chair, Licia.—Sit down, colle& yourfelf. 

© Leon. (fits) One tear! One tear! 

* Man. You that have ever been fo gentle, and docile. 

* Leon. (rifes) What would you have me do? Is he not in the 
Santa Cafa? Who adminifters comfort to dim ? Is he calm? 

‘ Man, Yes. 

* Leon. No. He remembers me. Does he not, Violante ? 

6 Viol. Moft certainly. 

© Leone Hark how fweet his voice! Hear him! He vows to be 
mine ! In life, in death, in torture, or in blifs, everlaftingly mine! 
Ay! That way confolation comes. 

¢ Viol. Then be that confolation yours. 

¢ Man. Solitude is fweeter to him than any fociety in which he 


6otld not converfe of you. 


“ Leon. Is it? Why ay, it is: it muft be fo. (Sinks again on the 
chair.) You fee, Violante, how eafily I am perfuaded. 

‘ Viol, Thanks to my kind and gentle friend. 

¢ Leon, What is he doing? A dark dungeon—under the earth— 
dug like a i Pe cheering fun beams there. | ; 

‘ Viol, Nay, think not of that. 
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© Leon. Will they not let him write to me?— Write? (farting 
up) Heavens! Dreadful thought ! Where are the letters he had of 
mine? 

¢ Man. His whole effects have been feized by the holy tribunal. 

© Leom. Seized? Letters under my own hand? Then all is dif- 
covered, My uncle! 

¢ Maz. Will hear it, and ’twere beft he fhould hear it from 
you. | 

* Leon. Think you fo? 

‘ Viol. ’Tis pity he is now with the court at Bellem. | 

© Leon, Nay, that fall not impede.” Hafte, Licia! My carriage ! 
Fly! [Exit Licia. 

* Leon. Duty as well as love commands; ought I not to’ obey, 
Violante ? 

* Viol. If you have the courage 

* Leon, Courage? Alberto is in danger. 

‘ Viol. *Twere better the patriarch fhould learn the truth from 
you, than hear the tale of Padre Francifco, who will not, I fear, tell 
it to your advantage. But are you enough collected? Were it not 
better that I fhould go? 

¢ Leon. Oh, no, my generous friend. My uncle loves me; I 
have won his heart. It is not long fince he told me the ftory of 
his youth. He was once in love, like me. But this is a fecret, 
Violante. 

‘ Viol, The eloquence of angels dwell upon your tongue, May 
they infpire thofe gentle thoughts and foothing words which beft 
may move your uncle’s pity ! 

* Leon. Oh Alberto! Saw you the jailor, Don Manuel? Can he 
feel compaflion ? Has he a heart? 

* Man. I fhould hope fo. 

‘Leon. I fhould hope fo too—Loaded with irons? Alberto? 
Savage men! But thou art fuffering while I delay. Either I will 
relieve or fhare thy miferies.. I come, nobleft and beft of men! 
On the wings of love, I fly!’ Pp. 6, 


The Inquifitor : a Tragedy. In five A&s, Altered from the Ger- 
‘man. By the late Fames Petit Andrews, Efg. and Henry James 
Pye, 8vo. 25. Hatchard, 1798. 


This piece differs from the preceding one in the conclufion, 
which is tragical. It is in blank verfe, not the loofe and appro- 
priate metre of our old dramatic writers, but the monotony and ar- 
tificial ftrut of modern tragedians, The Germanifms are tamed 
down ; and the general effect is feeble. We feleét the fame fcene 
that we have extracted from the reprefented play, to juftify our 
cenfure. 


‘ Ely. My belt, my tend’reft-friend, forbear to weep. 
I have no caufe for grief.—’Tis true, at firit 
The fhock o’erpow’r'd my reafon ; but ’tis paft— 
I 3 
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_ When, fwifter than our fears, the gallant Mordaunt 





Js not my bofom calm? Are not my eyes 
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My breaft is now at peace,—indeed it is : 
Why do you weep? 

* Clara. Oh! try to bear againft 
This ftorm of forrow. 

‘ Ely: Wherefore that advice? 
Do I not bear it—fay ? Am I not calm? ; 
Do I not know that, tho’ I have been happy, . 
Calamity’s the lot of human kind ? ' 
What can I more? [durfis into tears. 

* Cla. Dearett and beft of friends, 
What can I fay to foothe your ftormy forrows ? 
— Would I could bear them ! 

¢ Ely. Do’nt I bear them firmly ? 





Unfill’d with tears? 

‘ Cla. Ah! alas, my lov’d Elvira ! 
This is not firmnefs ;—’tis the ftunning blow 
Of deep defpair. Compofe your ruffled ee 
Support her failing limbs. 

‘ Elv. [ Recovering herfelf | My pone friends, 
I feel your kind concern, and I will try 
To cheek this weaknefs.—Sha!l my felfifh bofom 
Yield up entirely to its own diftrefs, 
Regardlefs of your fuff’rings ?—Let me change 
The painful fubjeé&t—Say, my gentle Clara, 
Have you forgot the dreadful fcene of danger ; 
When the wild bull, inflam’d by wounds and rage, 
Leaping the barrier, rufh’d infuriate on 
To our Veranda—Death was in our view, 


Flew to our refcue ; threw himfelf before us ; 
Oppos’d his body to the furious favage ; 

And brought him with his falchion to the ground ! 
And muft this gen’rous youth,—ungrateful Lifbon ! 
Expiate a deed of mercy with his life ? 

Is friendfhip in your walls become a crime ? 

Say, good Antonio, is the wretched captive 
Alone—no voice to foothe the hours of anguifh ? 
Has he no friend? Have you forfaken him? | 

‘ Ant, At his requeft, I left him ; he preferr’d 

His folitary herows. —Fly, he cried, 

Fly to my lov'd Elvira, left the fate 

Of her unhappy votary brezk too roughly 
On her foft frame. I cannot be alone 
While my warin bofom holds Elvira’s image. 

‘ Ely. Ah virtuous Mordaunt !—But, Antonio, tell me 
Where are my letters; where thofe faithful portraits 
Of my affection — Heav’ns !—are they expos'd 
To facrilegious eyes? 
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With all the eloquence of mifery, 
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* Ant. Too fure they are. 
The Holy Office feiz’d on all his papers, 
They cannot have efcap’de 

‘ Elv. It muft be fo. 
Yes! let me now refolve to meet the ftroke 
That cannot be eluded.—To my uncle, 
The mild, the juft Alonzo, I muft now 
Unfold the whole; ere from the partial voice 
Of prejudice and malice he receive it. 
Yes! I will inftant feek him—lI will throw 
My trembling wrongs before his feet ; and move him 


My tears fall plead our caufe. J 

* Cla. Thote tears, Elvira, 
Will choke your utterance—torn by fear and anguid, 
How will you to the vatriarch’s ear explain 
The fource of your affection ?—trace the {pring 
Of this your fecret patlion ; which, howe’er 
On truth and reafon founded, wiil to him 
Seem the wild offspring of capricious fancy, : 
The vifion of a moment, that has wean’d yi 
Your wav'ring fpirit from the love of heav’n ; 

Where ftill, whenever Felix’ fuit was urg’d, 

You faid your vows were fix'd.—Better fome friend 

Should take this office; and, with cool perfuafion, 

Prepare his mind to hear it, P 
‘ E/y. No, my Clara: 

The voice of grief is ever moft perfuafive 

To feeling minds; and well I know the bofom 

Of good Alonzo is the feat of pity. 

Oft’ have I feen his eyes with kindred drops 

Melt o’er a tale of woe; and once to me 

He own’d, ere yet the church receiv’d his vows, 

He, too, had bow’d to love’s refiftlefs pow’r ; 

He, too, had form’d a tie, which cruel fate 

Untimely fever'd. I with tears unfeign’d 

Repaid his confidence.—He kifs’d them from me, 

Wrung with parental tendernefs my hand, 

And, fighing, breath’d his fondeft blefings on me. 

—I know my’ griefs will move him. 

© Cla. Yet at leaft 
Let me attend your fteps. 

‘ Ely, No! I will go : . 
Alone. Adieu !+I know your prayers attend me. [ Going. 7 
A moment, yet—Antonio, tell me truly ; 

Know you the dungeon’s keeper ?—~Is he cruel ?— 

Have frequent {cenes of horror fteel’d his bofom 

To mercy’s gentle voice ? 
— § Ant, I know him not ; 
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Yet let us hope the beit. 
‘ Elv. The fiatterer Hope 

Soothes too my fears.—He ifuft indeed be cruel, 
To injure Mordaunt. Yet my boding thoughts 
Paint him pale, helplefs, chain‘d.—lHorrid idea ! 

hall fetters gall that gallant arm which fav’d me? 
Ol !—I fhall be diftraéted !——Yet forgive— 
Forgive the wanderings of diforder’d reaton ; 
I will, I will be calin.———Adieu ! my Clara.’ p. 6, 


Botheratiog : or, a Ten Years’ Blunder. A Farce, in. two A&s, 
Ais performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covert-Garden, By Walley 
Chamberlain Oulton. Sve. 1s. Cawihorn, 1795. 


Englifh travellers have often-fpoken with contempt of the buf- 
foonery of foreign theatres. What opinion muit foreigners enter- 
tain of the public tafie in this country, when fo abfurd a farce as 
the prefent is ezdured on our ttage! We cannot fay, however, that 
it is applauded, 
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Rofalind de Tracy. A Novel, in three Volumes: by Elizabeth 
Sophia Tomlius, Author of the Victim of Fancy, Se. Oe. 12mo, 
tos, 6d. Boards. Dilly. 1798. 


This is a novel compofed upon the moft approved receipt —a 
dependent young lady, perfectly amiable and accompilifhed, but of 
unknown parentage—the man whom fle does not like, obftinate ; 
and the man whom fhe does like, jealous —perfecutions, difficulties, 
diftrefles—a difcovery of the lady’s parents—and a marriage—thefe 
are the ingredients ; and we muft allow that they are blended /ecun- 
dum artem. 


The Sorrows of Matilda, a Novel, in two Volumes: the juvenile 
Attempt of a young Lady. 12mo. 6s. Sewed, Lee and Hurtt. 
1798. : 


We would nat cenfure too harfhly what we believe to be a firft 
offence. We only hope that it may be the laft. | 


Calaf ; a Perfian Tale. 2 Vols. 12mo0, 75. Sewed. Weookham 
and Carpenter. 1798. 

This fictitious narrative, we are informed in the preface,-comes 
from the pen of a young lady of fevenieen, From that age it 
would be unreafonable to expeét much; yet there is a promife of 
improvement, which we would wifh to encourage. ‘The tale is 
not onion gg and the manwers of the Eaft are preferved with 
cate. The /angage, however, is not always that of oriental wature. 
Fleury de Beauvais. A Novil. 2 Vols. 12mo.° 73s. Sewed. Lane. 

7 1708. 7 
The author of this novel has not gone into remote periods for 
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the adventures of his hero and heroine. The French revolution 
in 1789 fupplies him with an opportunity of mangling the events 
of that year to his purpofe; Henry de Beauvais having been ref- 
cued from the Battille on the "14th of July, where he had been 
confined sqwelve days! The reft of the ftory is made up in the 
ufual way, and concludes with the marriage of the lovers. This 
is one of the worit productions of the modern f{chool. . 


' Lhe Irifh Heircfi. A Novel. 3 Vols. 12m. 10s. 6d, Sewed. Lane. 

While the Irifh heirefs remained in her own country, the narra- 
tive bore many marks of reality. It was a plain tale, in which the 
writer and heroine appeared to be one and the fame; but her de- 
parture for France dettroved the illufion, and. we afterwards find 
the groffeft fictions blended with real events. Characters con- 
nected with the French revolution are introduced. The duke of 
Orleans is reprefented as being enamoured of the heirefs, then a 
married woman ; and Robefpierre is an agent employed to folicit 
her favours. 

There are certainly parts of this novel which claim appro- 
bation: but the misfortune of the writer feems to have been, the 
adjuftment of aplan, which he (or perhaps fhe) had not fkill or 
patience to execute. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


The Beauties of the late right hon. Edmund Burke, felefed from the 
Writings, Sc. of that extraordinary Man, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. To which is prefixed, a Sketch of the Life, with fome 
original Anecdotes of Mr. Burke. 2 Vols, Svo. 105. Boards. 
Myers. 1798. 


As the produétions of Mr. Burke are expenfive, and are not all 
equally interefting, a judicious fele€tion may be confidered as very 
ufeful. The prefent compiler appears to have executed his talk 
with fome degree of tafte. He has omitted none of Mr. Burke’s 
favourite opinions, nor any of thofe fplendid paflages on which his 
enemies as well as friends delight to dwell, The publication con- 
tains a great quantity of matter; and the reader has a fecurity 


againft imaccuracies by a correct reference to the original fpeech,. 


tra&, &c. The memoirs prefixed are drawn up with candour, and 
include many beauties of Mr. Burke which could not with propriety 
have been clafled in the body of the work. The original anecdotes, 
however, are not numerous, Mr. Burke’s life yet remains to be 
written by fome perfon who lived in habits of intimacy with him. 


A Differtation on Artificial Teeth in general. By M. Dubois de 
Chéimant. 40. 25.6d. Dulau. 


On the utility of artificial teeth, when the natural ones are loft 


or difeafed, we need not infift: but, if the benefits of M: de 


Chémant’s difcovery refted on the mere information of the pam- 
phlet before us, we might have called-them in queftion. We 
know, however, from obfervation, that his invention is valuable; 
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that the inconveniencies of other: teeth are not lefs than he hag 
ftated them to be, and the advantages of his own are not ‘exa 
erated. They are in reality a porcelain of the kind ufually 
diftinguithed by the name of queerf’s ware; and the little ym f 
trivances in fprings, &c. are judicious. Clay, however, when 
burned, does not always contract regularly or uniformly; and 
we have feen fome of the artificial guns of this dentift not well 
adapted to the jaw on this account. We have therefore thought, 
that, if they were hardened lefs perfeétly in the fire, and then 
fitted to the jaw, the whole mizht be covered with a fufible 
enamel, in fuch a manner as not to deftroy the fhape. 


Cary’s new Itinerary; or, an Accurate Delineation of the great 
Roads, beth dire and crofs, thr oug hout England and Wales ; 
with many of the principal Roads in Scotland, From an aGual 
Admeafurement made by Command of his Mayjefly’s Pofimaftere 

General, for official Purpofes; under the diredtiou and in[pecion 

of Thomas Hafker, Efg. Surveyor and Superintendant of the 
Mail Coaches. By Fohn Cary, Surveyor of the Roads to the 
General Poft Office. 8vo. 65. Boards, Cary. 1798. 


Upon the advantages of a work of this kind, not too bulky for 
the pocket of the traveller, and fufficiently full to fupply affiftance 
of every neceflary kind, we need not enlarge. The eftablifhment 
of the mail-coaches, and the confequent furvey of the great roads on 
oath, have given to this New Itinerary an accuracy and an authen- 
ticity, which it could have obtained in no other way, without an 
expenfe inconfiftent with fuch a publication. “The other roads are 
laid down from.the beft authorities. We have examined this work in 
different parts where we are beft acquainted with the country, and 
find it very correct: we may therefore prefume that the other parts_ 
are equally fo; and correétnefs is the higheft praife that fuch a work 
can obtain: it poffeffes alfo the fubordinate advantages of eafy re- 


ferences, and an accurate map. 





INTIMATION TO A CORRESPONDENT. 


On.a late occafion, we complained of the ‘needlefs multiplica- 
tion of law-books, as a ferious profefiional grievance.’ But Mr. 


Clarke, the publifher of Mr. Wilmot’s View of the Law of Mort- 


Bages, entertains a different opinion; and, with regard to the work 

in queftion, which we were inclined to confide as unneceflary, he 
maintains the neceflity of its appearance, as Mr. Powell’s treatife 
on the fame fubjeét is out of print. That work, however, might 
have been reprinted ; or the ftudent might learn, in more general 
publications, the rudiments of that branch of the law. 





ERRATUM. 
In our laft volume, p. 404, |. 28, for important, read unimportant, 

















